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ROMAN SCULPTURES FROM COLONIA 
CAESAREA (PISIDIAN ANTIOCH’) 


By DAVID M. ROBINSON 


O sculptures have yet been found by the University of Michigan expedition’ 
at Antioch-towards-Pisidia which can be definitely described as original Greek 
works; but the Greek influence of the fifth century can be seen in at least two 
male Roman figures and in the statue of Victory.* Only a few Roman statues or 
parts of statues in the round were unearthed and some of these show the influence 

of Pergamum. This influence is also conspicuous in the reliefs which represent the captive 
Pisidian chiefs and especially in the armor designs. The idealistic sculpture of the Greek 
classical period was concerned mainly with the glorification of gods and heroes and with 
the portrayal of victory under the guise of myth and allegory. It was not till after the 
conquest of Alexander* that sculpture rendered in realistic detail not only the violence and 
confusion of battle but also the spoils of marine and military warfare, as in the decorative 
units on the balustrade of the stoa of the precinct of Athena Polias at Pergamum.’ This 
Hellenistic representation of armor and other accessories of war, especially in the trophy 
reliefs at Pergamum, strongly influenced Roman sculpture, which took delight in reflecting 
the political ideals of a nation which expressed its imperial spirit in the glorification of the 
Roman army and the apotheosis of the emperor in numerous statues and reliefs. These 
were erected not only in Rome itself but in remote provinces, not only on public monu- 
ments such as the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and the trophy monument of 
Adamklissi, but on private gravestones. This style of art was used to promote the spirit of 
national unity from Spain to the interior of Asia Minor. The Romans introduced many 
innovations, among which are allegorical figures and emblems of religious significance along 
with the armor and spoils of war. It is to this type of art and to this nationalistic spirit of 
the Romans that the sculptures from the frieze of the Propylea of Antioch and from the 
triple gateway in the city wall make a definite contribution, especially as no sculptures of 
such high artistic quality and of such importance have hitherto been found so far east in 
the Roman empire. We do not see the superposition of weapons which is dominant in 
Hellenistic trophy friezes. The influence is as thoroughly Greek and Pergamene as it is 
Roman, and it is interesting to be able to prove it in Asia Minor itself. 


1. Much commentary is omitted where the illustrations 
give the details clearly. Most of the reproductions are 


Antiochs, for the sake of a convenient short appellation I 
have used it rather than Colonia Caesarea Antiochea, 








from photographs taken by George R. Swain, forty are 
from my negatives. It would be more correct to speak of 
Colonia Cesarea as Antioch-over-against-Pisidia, as it 
was first a city of Phrygia, then of Galatia, and it was not 
until 295 A. D. that it became the metropolis of the en- 
larged province of Pisidia. But as the translator of Acts, 
XIII, 14, says “Antioch in Pisidia” and “Pisidian 
Antioch” are designations generally employed to dis- 
tinguish this Antioch from the seventeen or more other 


following Ramsay in J. R. S., VI, 1916, p. 83 and else- 
where. 

2. Cf. A.J. A., XXVIII, 1924, pp. 435-444. 

3. Even here the influence may be due to Pergamum, 
which was itself influenced by fifth century Greek art. 
Cf. Rim. Mitt., XL, 1925, pp. 67-106. 

4. Cf. Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, pp. 1 ff. 

s. Cf. Pontremoli and Collignon, Pergame, pp. 110, 
119. 
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The Pergamene influence is most evident from the effect of the oblique conventions, 
which are so prevalent at Pergamum, in the crossing of motifs as in the group from the 
frieze of the Propylea which portrays a quiver of arrows and baldrics (Fig. 52). Also in the 
rhythmic motion and in the modeling of the bodies of the Tritons on the frieze of the 
Propylza, and in the whole design and style of execution the direct influence of Pergamum 
is obvious. In discussing the temple of Augustus Pergamene influence will also be shown 
and it appears even in the square massive structure of the head of Augustus (Fig. 62).° 
This head displays a decided reminiscence of Pergamene art. I do not mean to exclude the 
evident influence of the Orient or of Rome itself, or even of Gaul, which seems to have 
furnished the type of weapon used to represent the barbarian in this section of Asia Minor 
which was settled by the fifth Gallic legion. The emotion and beauty in the Pergamene 
altar is lacking at Antioch, but I believe that these Antioch sculptures confirm beyond a 
doubt the influence of Pergamene technique and conventions on Roman art. In the 
development of the treatment of folds and drapery Italy, and especially Rome, played 
the leading réle. Strzygowski in his book Orient oder Rom hardly does justice to his 
opponents. In Italy the influence of the Orient is no more manifest than that of Italy 
itself but it is well to distinguish East and West, or rather Greece and Italy, in their 
influence on Roman sculpture. In Asia Minor the two influences often can be very clearly 
differentiated. From a stylistic point of view there certainly is a distinction between 
eastern and western Roman sculpture. 


Aside from the fact that Pergamene influence is demonstrated for Pisidian Antioch, the 
sculptures are of interest for their own high intrinsic value. They make a very important 
addition to Roman architectural sculptures. It is remarkable that so far from Rome, in 
the interior of Asia Minor, such a wonderful combination of Roman architecture and 
sculpture should be discovered. The artistic quality of the frieze and rinceau and acroteria 
of the temple of Augustus and of the sculptures of the Propylea equals that of sculptures 
in Rome itself. Nowhere else in the Roman empire has yet been discovered a better com- 
bination of superb realistic sculpture with excellent solid architecture in excellent vertical 
and horizontal rhythm. Greek refinement and restraint seem here to be combined with 
Roman luxuriance, Greek simplicity with Roman complexity, Greek beauty with Roman 
realism and massiveness. The garlands with their interwoven abundant fruits and flowers 
of great complexity and variety, which connect the bulls’ heads on the frieze of the temple, 
compare favorably with those on the Ara Pacis itself. There is a truly great range of fruits, 
realistically imitated and artistically combined. The garlands, which were originally 
colored, must have resembled the beautiful terra cotta garlands of the Della Robbias, who 
owed so much to Roman art. The variety and lifelikeness in the bulls’ heads themselves 
can hardly be matched elsewhere in sculpture. They are no mere skeletons or bucrania, as 
so often elsewhere. The workmanship of the sculptures is so excellent that I believe that 
Greeks of Roman times did the carving and not native Romans. Even at Antioch itself 
can be seen the degeneration in the representation of such bucrania on the triple city 
gateway of G. Julius Asper, erected early in the third century A. D.” We shall now turn to 
the sculptures themselves, in a roughly chronological order, and let them speak for 
their own place in the history of Roman art. 


6. Cf. A.J. A.., XXX, 1926, pp. 125-136. o. “CS. Pin. 73. 
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Fic. 4—Pisidian Antioch: Combined Rinceau and Figure Design from Cella Wall 
of Temple of Augustus 





Fic. 5—Pisidian Antioch: Rinceau from Cella Wall of Temple of Augustus 





Fic. 6—Pisidian Antioch: Rinceau from Cella Wall of Temple of Augustus 
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Fic. 8 


Antioch: Rinceaux from Cella Wall of Temple of Augustus 








Pisidian Antioch: Bull’s Head and Garlands from Frieze of Temple of Augustus and 
Rinceaux from Cella Wall 














ROMAN SCULPTURES II 


THE TEMPLE 


The temple (not Hellenistic as Ramsay® believes) was erected in the age of Augustus, 
on the Augusta Platea above the Propylea and the Tiberia Platea. Its architectural 
decoration (Figs. 3 ff.) perhaps belongs to a study of architecture but, as many of the 
features also belong to sculpture, it seems proper to speak of them here. At the top of the 
exterior wall of the cella, running entirely around all four sides of the temple and inside the 
portico, was an ornate rinceau which harmonized beautifully with the foliage of the four 
Corinthian columns, with the festoons and fruits of the frieze, and with the many caliculi 
of the acroteria. The acanthus stalks and leaves with only a few fruits are carved with a 
delicacy and exquisiteness which anticipates the best of Renaissance rinceaux and con- 
trasts with the coarseness of the foliage reliefs on the triple city gateway. The stalks curve 
into pretty patterns and sometimes end in spirals. Often there is a vertical acanthus from 
which long branches curve outward to either side. Occasionally the vertical acanthus seems 
to have terminated in a female winged bust with smiling face which adds life and pic- 
turesqueness to the botanical reliefs.* In Augustan scrollwork a dancing figure is often 
so introduced. One such figure (Fig. 4)'° is well preserved. Its head seems distorted and 
too elongated but this awkardness would disappear if the head were seen at the top of the 
wall by one on the ground. The rhythm of the straight and curving line is highly orna- 
mental and well framed by the astragal and egg and dart patterns above. This marvelous 
Roman rinceau (Figs. 5-12) is so intricate and complicated and varied in plants and stalks 
that it brings serious evidence against the assertion by Ferguson, Kingsley Porter, and 
other scholars that Gothic art is the first to have great variety in such ornaments. 

The astragal at the top of each of the three bands of the architrave (each band higher 
than the one below) (Fig. 25),"’ with the egg and dart and honeysuckle patterns above, 
unites the rinceau harmoniously with the luxurious frieze, which was decorated with 
bucrania connected with one another by festoons or garlands of pine cones and all kinds 
of fruit woven into the foliage. The bulls’ heads (Figs. 13-23) are very lifelike and realistic. 
They have abundant flesh, especially above the nostrils. There is no monotonous repeti- 
tion, but endless variety. Even the measurements vary somewhat. In one case (Fig. 14) 
as many as four rolls of flesh cross the face beneath the eyes. The eyes have fire and the 
nostrils breathe forth life. The coiffure also varies in an interesting manner, sometimes 





8. Even as late as 1924 and 1926 (J. R. S., XIV, p. 201; 
XVI, p. 111) Ramsay says that the style and ornament 
of the temple (which is of limestone, not marble as Ram- 
say says) are late Hellenistic, after 189 B. C. He is incor- 
rect in his statement that “there never was a temple of 
Augustus in the Augusta Platea.”” Miss Ramsay dated it 
in the second century A. D. (J. R. S., VI, p. 108) but the 
Corinthian temple was probably dedicated to Augustus 
and surely built after 21 B. C. and before his death in 
14 A. D., probably by Ionian Greek workmen early in the 
reign of Augustus, or else the Res Gesta (A. J. P., XLVII, 
pp. 1-54) would have been carved on it as at Ancyra. The 
temple gave the name of Augusta Platea to the square in 
front of it. It was probably built before the Augusteum 
at Ancyra, though similar characteristics in both place 
them in the same general epoch beyond a doubt. The 
temple of Mars Ultor is similar, though somewhat better. 


9. For the introduction of a winged figure in the scroll- 
work on buildings at Magnesia, which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Antioch, cf. Humann, Magnesia am Meander, 
PP. 72, 75, 77) 147- 

to. W. of block, 1.04 m., H. o.50 m.; H. of face, 
0.15 m., W. at top, 0.09 m.; W. of chin, 0.04 m. 

11. H. of lowest band, o.10 m., the next, 0.14 m., the 
highest, 0.18 m. with the astragal, changed a little in 
accordance with Greek instinct for variety and mathe- 
matics. Such architraves are frequent in the best Roman 
architecture. I saw a good example in the courtyard of 
St. Sophia at Saloniki. The temple of Mars Ultor in the 
Forum of Augustus at Rome had a similar architrave. 
Cf. Toebelmann, Rémische Gebdlke, pp. 36 ff. For such 
ornamentation on the architrave of the Roman Propylea 
at Corinth, cf. A. J. A., VI, 1902, p. 18. 
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arranged in wavy lines, sometimes in loops, sometimes in very intricate interlaced curls 
over the forehead, sometimes even in a kind of net with crossing lines. In four examples 
(Figs. 13, 17, 20, 22) the rope connecting the garlands (cf. also Fig. 73) is tied in two sailor 
knots above the bull’s head. In another case (Fig. 14) there is a single rope with a single 
knot from which the two ends of the ribbon hang down over the forehead. Broad ribbons 
more often hang at either side of the head but frequently the ribbon takes the form of a leaf 
design (Fig. 15) or of an astragal with a double astragal tassel at the ends (Figs. 14 and 16). 
In some cases short horns appear, but usually they are hidden behind leaves or fruit. The 
garlands connecting the bucrania,’* in a pattern which has been used in art from ancient 
to modern days, consist of leaves and all kinds of fruits realistically rendered as in the 
Ara Pacis of Rome itself. This is natural in a country which abounds with delicious melons, 
apples, cherries, figs, grapes, pears, peaches, pomegranates, and other fruit. Nothing could 
better symbolize to the natives of Asia Minor the power of Rome and the pax Augusta." 
The bull’s head was also the symbol of their native god of the fruits, whom they called 
Mén. Mén was the god of light who created civilization and the prosperity which at 
Antioch depended on agriculture and the production of all kinds of fruit, typified by the 
bulls’ heads and the fruit garlands.“ At least eleven blocks belonging to the frieze of 
bulls’ heads were excavated.” 


The raking cornice is preserved on the corner blocks of the pediment (Figs. 27 and 28) 
and shows that the temple had on all sides a cyma whose profile is a cyma recta, decorated 





12. The wreaths are not spread over the bulls’ heads bottom. H. 0.62 m.; H. of bull’s head to the right, 
as in Hellenistic and pre-Augustan work, as, for example, 0.34 m., W. 0.27 m.; H. of head to the left, or east, 0.37 m., 
on the Artemisium and on the altar of Artemis at Magnesia W. o. 32 m. 


(cf. Humann, op. cit., p. 81, figs. 76 and 77; p. 94, fig. 92), 
but seem to hang on the horns or to disappear behind the 
heads, as in the round temple at Tivoli (cf. Delbrueck, 
Hellenistische Bauten im Latium, U1, pl. XIV). The rope 
ends of the garlands, however, do pass over the bulls’ 
heads. The bands around the garlands and the hanging 
ribbons, which rarely appear in Hellenistic art, also point 
to early imperial times (cf. Toebelmann, o?. cit., pp. 7-12). 

13. Cf. Horace, Odes, IV, 5, 17, Tutus bos elenim rura 
perambulat. The butting bull on coins of Augustas, a type 
derived from Thurii, was a personal allusion to Augustus, 
who, according to Suetonius, Aug. 7, was called Thurinus 
(cf. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the Brit. Mus., 
p. CXV). Coins with a head of Mén and a humped bull, 
which have always been assigned to the Carian Antioch, 
belong to Pisidian Antioch, whence come several unpub- 
lished examples. 

14. Cf., for example, B. C. H., XXIII, 1899, p. 386, 
pl. 1; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, III, p. 1305, 
fig. 4671. 

15. a-(Fig. 13) Found five meters north of west end of 
temple. W. 1.37 m., T. 0.75 m., H. 0.62 m. 

b-(Fig. 14) Found northeast of temple. W. 1.39 m., 
T. 0. 72m., H. 0.62m. The bull’s head is larger than the 
others: H. 0.43 m., W. 0.39 m., W. at nostrils, 0.20 m. 

c-(Fig. 15) Found northeast of d and e, a corner block, 
(detail of left side used as cover design of this magazine, 
drawn by Miriam H. Flick), 1.20 m. by 1.17 m. at the 


d-(Fig. 16, at left) From southeast side of temple, a 
block broken at left, W. 1.09 m., H. 0.62 m., T. o. 70 m.; 
H. of bull’s head, 0.35 m., W. 0.35 m. from horn to horn. 

e-(Fig. 16, at right) Found at the right, or west, of pre- 
ceding block. W. 1.36 m., H. 0.62 m., T. 0.70 m.; H. of 
bull’s head, 0.38 m., W. 0.33 m. from horn to horn. 

f-(Fig. 17) Found northeast of temple. W. 1.29 m., 
H. 0.62 m., T. 0.67 m.; H. of bull’s head, 0.35 m., W. 
0.32 m. 

g-(Fig. 18) Found at northwest corner of temple, a much 
corroded block of frieze, making three corners preserved 
out of the original four. W. of west side, 1.26 m.; W. of 
north side, 1.17 m.; H. 0.62 m. 

h-(Fig. 19) Found just east of ¢ upside down. W. 1.36 m., 
H. 0.62 m., T. 0.85 m.; H. of bull’s head, 0.37 m., W. only 
0.28 m. at top. Broken away below the nose. 

i-(Fig. 20) Found just northeast of temple, a broken 
block. W. 1.49 m., H. 0.62 m., T. 0.75 m.; H. of bull’s 
head 0.37 m., W. from horn to horn, 0.33 m. 

j-(Fig. 21) Found behind the rear center of temple, in the 
colonnade, a block with left side of bull’s head gone. 
W. 0.71 m., H. 0.62 m., T. 0.58 m.; from horn to horn, 
0.33 m. 

k-(Fig. 23) Found northeast of temple, a corner block of 
frieze (right side also in Fig. 22; left side also in Fig. 9), 
1.49 m. by 1.25 m.; H. of bull’s head on left side, 0.37 m.; 
H. of bull’s head on right side, 0.38 m. 


ooo 

















FIG. 14 





FIG. 15 


Pisidian Antioch: Bulls’ Heads and Garlands from Frieze of Temple of Augustus 
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FIG. 21 Fic. 22 


Pisidian Antioch: Bulls’ Heads and Garlands from Frieze of Temple of Augustus 
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' Fic. 23— Pisidian Antioch: Bulls’ Heads and Fic. 24— Pisidian Antioch: Fragment of 

Garlands on Corner Block from Frieze of Window Frame from East Pediment of 
Temple of Augustus Temple of Augustus 

; 





Fic. 26—Pisidian Antioch: Top of Frame of Sham Window from West Pediment of Temple of Augustus 








Fic. 27—Pisidian Antioch: 


Fic. 28—Pisidian Antioch: 


South Corner from East Pediment of Temple of 





' Augustus 





North Corner from East Pediment of Temple of Augustus 
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with refined acanthus leaves."© In the center of the west pediment was carved a sham 
window (2.80 m. high by 3.25 m. wide) with jambs and lintel ornamented with astragals at 
the outer edges of each of the three inner bands or panels (Fig. 26). Above there is a leaf 
and dart pattern, and also two moldings, then egg and dart, astragal, leaf and dart, astragal, 
egg and dart, moldings, and finally another egg and dart pattern below the top band. 
The whole of the upper part, broken in two pieces, is preserved with the triangular part of 
the pediment, which leaves no doubt as to its location. A smaller window with a different 
pattern was in the east pediment, since a fragment (Fig. 24) was found to the east of the 
center of the temple which evidently belongs to the east pediment. It is decorated with 
astragal, egg and dart, leaf and dart, and a scroll pattern above, another example of the 
infinite variety introduced into the temple’s decoration. One is again reminded of the cicy 
of Magnesia, which sent a colony to Antioch. The Zeus temple at Magnesia has the jambs 
of the doorway decorated likewise with astragals on each band, and in the middle of the 


east gable of the temple of Artemis at Magnesia (200 B. C.) there was a window or 
doorway.” 


The most interesting piece of architectural sculpture is the west central acroterium 
(Figs. 29 and 30). It is of white marble, whereas the temple was of a hard limestone. At 
first we found to the west of the center of the temple the lower part with central acanthus 
scrolls, beautifully curving stalks at the sides, and volutes on either side of a draped 
maiden, who rises above the central acanthus leaf. Her head and right hand and wrist 
were missing, but further excavation unearthed them. A few additional pieces were found, 
including a round disc and calathus which fitted perfectly on top of her head, making the 
whole about two meters high. The drapery of the female figure ends below the waist in 
leaf-like projections. Above the girded waist the swirling folds carry out the idea of the 
curving rhythm of the plants. The upright hands, probably holding lunar branches, and 
the wavy hair, parted in the middle, harmonize well with the intricacy of the curving 
foliage and the graceful scrolls of acanthus. The whole is surmounted by the symbol of the 
sun. The features of the smiling face, which resemble somewhat those of the Tritons on the 
Propyleza, and the Doric chiton are in fifth century Greek style. They give unusual life 
and beauty to this unique Roman acroterium. The deep round holes at the ends of the 
leaves, the sharp edges, and the whole workmanship are Greek and can be paralleled in 
Hellenistic acroteria from Samothrace and Magnesia.’* In fact this acroterium rivals the 
best of Greek acroteria as a scheme of decorative design and is an important new contribu- 
tion to the history of Roman architecture and sculpture. It would be interesting to trace 


16. The sharp edges of the leaves with the depressions 
in the middle, the deep round holes at the ends of the 
leaves, and especially the delicacy of the carving betray 
Greek influence and a Greek hand, though the temple is of 
Roman date. 

17. Cf. Humann, op. cit., pp. 47, 61, 67. For the Ionic 
or Asiatic trick of such a sham doorway or window in the 
pediment, which goes back to a respectable antiquity, cf. 
bronze coins of Septimius Severus struck at Heliopolis 
(Baalbek), coins of Ernisa (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Syria, pl. XXVII, 12), and of Ephesus (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
of Coins, Ionia, pl. XIV, 6). For Damascus cf. Rivoira, 


Moslem Architecture, fig. 87; for the Roman temple at 
Dinér with a door in the center of the pediment, cf. Butler, 
Architecture in Syria, pp. 401-402, fig. 145. A similar 
feature occurs in the inner pediments of the so-called 
temple of Concord at Girgenti (cf. Koldewey and Puch- 
stein, Die griechischen Tempel in Unteritalien und Sicilien, 
I, p. 171, fig. 151; Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen, 
Pp. 190, fig. 165), and also on Etruscan urns and paintings. 

18. Cf. Conze, Hauser, Niemann, Archa@ologische Unter- 
suchungen auf Samothrake, pis. XLIV-XLVI; Humann, 
op. cit., pp. 65-72; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
S. v. acroterium. 
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the development of such acroteria and the use of the female figure in them, but space is 
lacking. Figures holding scrolls or branches in the midst of foliage are known as early as 
the archaic period of Greek art.’® They occur on Greek vases, and even on marble thrones 
such as that illustrated by Miss Richter in Ancient Furniture, fig. 23. But it remained 
for Hellenistic art to perfect the idea and use it in architecture. In early Hellenistic 
architecture, as on the acroterium of the Doric temple of Samothrace, the female figure 
does not occur, but it is found on the acroterium of the temple of Artemis at Magnesia. 
In our acroterium the influence of Magnesia is again apparent and confirms Strabo’s 
statement that Antioch was founded by Magnesians.” In turn, perhaps this Antioch 
acroterium influenced Pergamum, since there was a Pergamene king at Antioch in Roman 
days, who may have sent back to Pergamum descriptions of monuments at Antioch. In 
any case, the acroterium of the temple of Trajan at Pergamum™ carries on the idea of a 
beautiful female figure used to give life to an acroterium of foliage. Such female figures 
holding branches are seen in terra cotta reliefs from the house of Livia on the Palatine”? 
and in the Augustan stucco decorations of the Farnesina villa in Rome, but the idea, I 
believe, originated in Hellenistic art. The round disc seems to be a distinctly Roman 
addition. It may represent the round clypeus, or shield, which was consecrated to Augustus 
by the Roman senate and people and which adorned his house on the Palatine. To the 
Oriental the disc would symbolize the sun as the crescent would denote the moon. At 
Antioch the Asia Minor belief in the Solar pantheism would center around the God Mén, 
the god of light and prosperity. The union of the bull’s head, the crescent, and the mask 
of Mén-Sol adorned with a solar crown occurs on Asia Minor reliefs.2* Here again 
the Roman genius adopted in the disc, as well as in the bull’s head, a symbol already 
known to the native of Asia Minor but which had a different significance to the Roman 
mind. In this way it was easy to combine the cult of Augustus with that of the native 
god Mén, and the temple was probably dedicated to both. 


Parts of the corner acroteria also were excavated, and I was able to identify among the 
fragments in the Konia museum part of a similar female figure which came from Ramsay’s 
previous trial excavations (Fig. 127). It was part of the east central acroterium. A lower 
left arm can be joined and shows that the hands were not held upright as in the west 
acroterium. A closed right hand is also preserved and probably belongs to the figure. 
Here again we see that Greek love of variety upon which we have commented. The 
drapery, as well as the position of the hands, is different, especially above and below the 
girdle. Instead of the lower drapery terminating in leaves turned downward, there is a 
kind of reed pattern with the ends upward. 





19. Cf. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, pl. XXIV, 2= 
Berlin 1051. In the acroteria of the Parthenon and of the 
temple of Aphza on Aegina acanthus leaves and stalks 
and spirals were used, and in the latter female figures 
flanked the acroterium. 

ao. Cf. B. S. A., IX, 1902-3, pp. 247 ff. 

a1. Cf. Pontremoli and Collignon, Pergame, pp. 157- 
158. Dr. Schede has just sent me a photograph of the 
newly excavated west central acroterium of the Temple of 


Zeus at Aezani, which has a colossal head and bust in the 
middle of the foliage, another example of such Roman 
Asiatic acroteria. Cf. Gnomon, II, 1926, p. 747. 

22. Cf. Gusman, L’Art decoratif de Rome, I, pl. 13 
(La terre-cuite, II). 

23. For example, that reproduced by Rostovtzeff, The 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 238, 
pl. XXXYV, 1. 
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Fic. 33 


Pisidian Antioch: Fragments of a Garland from Propylea 
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THE PROPYLZA 


The Propylea, consisting of three triumphal archways, erected in honor of Augustus’ 
triple triumph” at the top of the broad flight of twelve steps which led from the Tiberia 
Platea to the Augusta Platea (Figs. 2 and 31) was adorned with many relief sculptures 
and was probably surmounted by statues in the round. It is impossible to reconstruct the 
exact arrangement of the sculptures, but there are many indications given by the sculptures 
themselves and their places of finding. They were all discovered where they had fallen 
when the monument collapsed. Fortunately, several of the blocks have part of the original 
curved edge preserved so that it is possible to say that such sculptures occupied the 
spandrels of the three arches. Others have the astragal and egg and dart at the top, in- 
dicating that they belonged to the frieze. Two blocks give the sculptures on the three sides 
of the projecting parts of the frieze over two of the Corinthian capitals and over the 
architrave. These were found in the center so that we infer that the two corner projections 
are missing. The spandrels of the north and south arches were occupied by winged Victories 
or genii connected by festoons of fruits and flowers and hanging ribbons. They stood on 
pedestals, if we can draw this conclusion from the poor imitations on the third century 
city gateway. Four slabs are preserved, but three have curved edges at the left. It would 
seem, then, that all three of these could not have occupied the front side spandrels, as only 
two could have figures facing the left. The block (Fig. 34) with the draped female figure 
was found at the top of the stairs to the south and may have decorated the inner or east 
side of the Propylea. So as to include it™ in his conjectural restoration (Fig. 31), Mr. 
Woodbridge has placed it tentatively over the north spandrel arch. A tall draped female 
winged figure is moving to the left, holding in her outstretched right hand a wreath and in 
her left hand at her side a palm branch, of which the upper end is lost. The upper part of 
the figure, with well defined breasts, is nearly in front view, though the lower portion is in 
profile. This reminds one of archaic Greek art but the elongation of the lower portion and 
the high girding are characteristic of Roman art. The right leg is advanced and is nude 
from the knee down. The left leg curves down behind with the drapery following its con- 
tour. A sash fills up the space between the low left hip and the pointed left wing. The right 
wing is not shown. The festoon of leaves and pine cones starts from behind the left 
shoulder of the figure and is carried behind the right arm. Two ribbons hang from it to help 
fill the vacant space. 


In contrast with the draped female winged figure are the nude male winged figures, which 
differ among themselves in detail. From the place of finding, at the bottom of the stairs 
on the south side, I am inclined to put the following two slabs over the south arch, although 
they are not so placed in the conjectural restoration. On one (Fig. 35)” the male figure 
stands turned to the left on a pilaster, the top of which is here preserved, and advances his 
right leg. His left foot is almost in front view as are his shoulders and breast, quite like the 


24. On coins of Augustus a triple arch appears and in 26. W. 1.50 m., H. 1.22 m., T. 0.52 m.; L. of first 





Rome itself a triple arch was erected in honor of Augustus. 
Cf. note 65. 

25. W. 1.62 m., T. 0.55 m., H. 1.12 m.; H. of Victory, 
1.09 m.; L. of nude part of right leg, 0.32 m. Much 
weathered and discolored, gray-blue limestone. There are 
traces of square holes in the middle of the top. 


ribbon from right, 0.62 m.; W. of wings from end to end, 
0.51 m.; from right wrist to left shoulder, 0.47 m.; across 
the shoulders, 0.33 m.; from armpit to armpit, o. 22 m.; 
narrowest part of body, o.19 m.; from top of left shoulder 
to end of fingers of left hand, 0.53 m. 
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position of the draped figure. In his left hand he holds downward a large bunch of grapes. 
His lower right arm is bent upward. His right hand, which is perhaps meant to hold the 
peculiar wand, or lituus,” which ends in a spiral in front of the right wing, is turned inward 
toward his right shoulder. The curving right wing which is inartistically attached to the 
right shoulder is preserved, but the left wing and the head of the figure are broken away. From 
the right shoulder a festoon of fruits and leaves and pine cones, with two broad pendant 
ribbons, curves toward the left. The other block shows (Fig. 36)?* a better preserved figure. 
The head is intact except for the mutilated nose. The genius faces to the right, holding a 
bunch of grapes downward in his right hand and bending his left elbow upward, with his 
left hand curved toward his left shoulder. The fingers are more closed than in the cor- 
responding figure. The feet are broken away, but they rested, as in the other case, on a 
pilaster. Variety is introduced into the two wings, the left of which is broken. They curve 
upward and then extend downward. The whole figure is too elongated, but it must be 
remembered that the effect of the long legs and of the long body was much minimized by 
the height at which the reliefs were placed. The festoon, too, is varied, including, besides 
leaves and pine cones, apples, grapes, and other fruits. The two hanging ribbons also are 
different. At the left is a kind of tree stump. 


A third slab (Fig. 37)” with a Bacchus-like, nude male winged figure was found at the 
bottom of the stairs to the north. It probably had fallen from over the north archway, 
where it had originally occupied the south spandrel. The slab from the north spandrel was 
not found, if our theory is correct that the slab with the draped Victory belongs to the 
inner or east side of the Propylea. The slab preserved represents at the right a nude winged 
male figure facing to the left, in about the same position as the figure we have placed in 
the south spandrel over the south archway. The right leg is advanced, the upper body in 
front view. The feet are broken off but they rested on a pilaster, as in the other slabs. 
The left hand held a bunch of grapes, now much mutilated, and the right hand was turned 
in toward the right shoulder. The head is defaced, but the wings are well preserved and 
they differ from those on the similar figure. The festoon is also different, with leaves, 
apples, pine cones, and two hanging ribbons. 


Several blocks with festoons are preserved which must have fitted between the winged 
genii. Two of these (Fig. 33),*° found to the north, and so probably from above the north 


27. The lituus, or augur’s wand, would allude to the 


L. of right arm from shoulder to finger, 0.45 m.; H. of 
name “Augustus,” which is derived from the same root 


head, 0.16 m.; L. of first ribbon from left, 0.76 m.; W. 








and which occurs on coins of Augustus from 27 B. C. on. 
Cf. J. R. S., V, 1915, p. 249; Cl. Rev., XX XIII, 19109, p. 65; 
Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the Brit. Mus., 
nos. 98-106, 119-122, 513-543, 650-652, 698, 700-701. Cf. 
also Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. LVI; Mrs. Strong, 
La Scultura Romana, fig. 33; Stuart Jones, Catalogue of 
Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p\. 61; and Kenneth 
Scott, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., LVI, 1925, pp. 101-104. 

28. W. 1.50 m., T. 0.52 m., H. 1.22 m. On the back, 
0.40 m. from the right edge, is an oblique cutting, 0.69 m. 
high at left, 0.05 m. deep. On the back of this and pre- 
ceding block is a square hole for‘attachment. Both have 
anathyrosis on the side, 0.07 m. wide. Across the shoulders 
of the male figure, 0.27 m.; across the hips, 0.22 m.; 


from top of wing at left to end of wing at right, 0.77 m. 

29. W. 1.46m., H. 1.20m., T. at left, 0.45 m., at right, 
0.51 m. Original edges preserved on all sides. On top at 
left a hole, 0.09 m. by 0.10 m., with a channel for running 
in lead, 0.13 m. from the front, o.30 m. from the left edge. 
A second hole, o.52 m. further to right, 0.08 m. from the 
front, 0.10 m. by 0.08 m. Across the shoulders of the male 
figure, 0.32 m.; L. of left arm, 0.49 m.; L. of bunch of 
grapes, 0.24 m.; original H. of head, 0.20 m.; L. of ribbon 
near right arm, 0.62 m. 

30. H. of block to left, 0.70 m., T. 0.55 m., W. 0.46 m. 
That to right is 0.89 m. high with same thickness and 
width. 
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Pisidian Antioch: Fragment of Winged Genius and Garland from Propylea 














FIG. 37 
Pisidian Antioch: Fragments of Winged Genii and Garlands from Propylea 
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archway, join and show ribbons wound around the garlands of pomegranates, acorns, various 
leaves, and flowers. A third voussoir (Fig. 32),** also found at the north, has preserved the 
original bottom and sides and top with four holes. The fruits and leaves are bound in the 
middle with a folded ribbon which hangs down in a loop. 


One slab (Fig. 41)*? with original top and right side represents a nude Pisidian with his 
hands bound behind his back. He is moving to right with his left knee bent. His legs are 
arranged in the conventional archaic Greek running attitude,** and his head, badly worn, 
is turned back in defiance at the Roman conqueror. The whole figure is quite in Pergamene 
style. The contour of the left side is practically the same as that of the Gaul in the famous 
Ludovisi group of the Gaul slaying his wife and himself. The raised ribs and the divisions 
of the body with the median line clearly marked and nearly in front view are well indicated 
and betray a close study of anatomy. Thick rolls of flesh line the hips and the whole im- 
pression is one of strong muscular exertion. Perhaps it is fanciful to imagine that the 
sunken belly is meant to represent partial starvation of a prisoner. 


In the same style is a draped bearded Pisidian (Fig. 42)* from the left or north spandrel. 
The attitude of the figure recalls that of the wounded Niobid now in the Museo delle Terme. 
He is running away from the center, with his arms bound behind his back, and his head 
turned back in defiance. His only piece of drapery leaves the right shoulder and breast 
bare like a Greek exomis and ends above the knees. The space to the right is filled with a 
wreath and a long flaming torch which slopes upward in a line parallel with the main axis 
of the running figure. The emphasis on zigzag contours and mathematical lines,® on 
anatomical details of the arm, breast, and abdomen, and especially the intense features 
of the face, with deep set eyes, heavy eyebrows, ridged forehead, high cheek bone, and the 
massive curly hair and spiral beard and mustache dropping in two long corkscrews over 
the chin are reminiscent of the art of Pergamum; the head, in particular, reminds one of 
the giants on the Pergamene frieze. 


The workmanship of the two captives, is paralleled in the relief of Poseidon discussed 
below (Fig. 39); the three figures are evidently by the same hand, some great sculptor 


31. W.0.47 m., H. at left side, 0.74 m., at right side, Adamklissi, p. 42, fig. 48, and p. 101; Jb. des Arch. Insi., 
0.84 m., T. 0.44 m. 


32. H. from original top to the bottom, 1.22 m., 
W. 0.98 m., T. 0.51 m.; W. of anathyrosis, 0.10 m.; from 
left edge on back to the depression, which is 0.65 m. from 
the top, o.29 m.; from top of head to end of right knee, 
1.09 m.; head and neck, 0.30 m., without neck, 0.22 m.; 
across shoulders, 0.425 m.; from left knee to bottom of 
foot, 0.55 m. On top towards the back, two holes and 
another long rectangular hole on top near the front and 
near the right edge. 

33. Cf. Mtinchener Arch. Stud., 1909, pp. 253-397. In 
the classical age Greek art prefers to represent prisoners 
kneeling on both knees. In the Hellenistic age under the 
influence of Pergamum figures kneeling on one knee be- 
come frequent again. Cf. the bronze kneeling Gaul from 
Reims in Paris, Rev. Arch., 1889, p. 195, fig. 16, and 
Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. xxx, 32. For nude 
prisoners with hands bound, cf. Bull. Comm., XXIII, 
1895, pl. 1« (Cecilia Metella monument); Benndorf, 


XXV, 1910, p. 145; Loeschcke, Enthauptung der Medusa, 
Bonn, 1893. 

34. Found upside down on pavement about six meters 
straight west from the middle of the Propylea. White 
marble with reddish brown tinge. Greatest L. on top, 
1.68 m., at bottom, 0.80 m., greatest T. 0.44 m., on top, 
0.39 m.; greatest H. 1.20 m.; H. at left from top to be- 
ginning of curve, 0.53 m.; arc of curve, 1.26 m.; from top 
of head to left knee, 1.06 m.; from right knee to bottom of 
right foot, 0.44 m.; from left knee to heel, 0.49 m.; L. of 
left foot, 0.22 m.; greatest W. of left foot, 0.095 m.; H. 
of head vertically 0.24 m., 0.34 m. diagonally; across 
shoulders, 0.425 m.; wreath 0.28 m. in diameter; L. of 
torch, 1.10 m. On top of the block two square holes, 
0.09 m. from the front and 0.67 m. apart. The holes are 
0.07 m. deep, with grooves from the front edge for running 
in lead. Also three smaller holes on top toward the rear 
side. 

35. Cf. Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 8. 
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trained in the methods of the Pergamene school. His name is unknown but he was probably 
a Greek of Antioch and not an imported Roman. I am also inclined to believe that the 
reliefs of the captives are the first portraits to be discovered of Homanadensians, or Pisidian 
chiefs, or rebels, as the Romans would call them. Of course these two figures may be 
typical, and there may be no significance in the fact that one is draped and the other nude. 
But the features are so realistically rendered that it seems possible that there may be a 
hint at the leaders of the rebellious Taurus mountaineers who were such a thorn in the 
flesh of the Romans. The nudity of one as opposed to the drapery of the other is due to the 
Greek love of variety everywhere apparent in the Roman monuments of Antioch. But 
here again the Oriental would see a significance. The wild mountaineer of Pisidia, accus- 
tomed to a god of savage aspect, would possibly think of the Pisidian Wolf-man represented 
in Greek ideal nudity as the ugly native savage, to whom the Romans brought culture and art. 

We turn now to the frieze of the Propylea. It is impossible to fix the exact arrangement 
of the different blocks, though there is no doubt as to which blocks belong to the frieze. 
The place of finding has been a guide. Two of the four projections of the frieze over the 
four Corinthian columns were found on the Tiberia Platea, a little in front of the middle of 
the lowest steps of the Propyleza. The Poseidon was found a little to the south, the pilaster 
with Ceres to the north, so they probably occupied the central positions, and the side 
projections are lost, as we have said above. The positions given to Poseidon and Ceres in 
Fig. 31 should be reversed. 

The front of one projection (Fig. 39)* is decorated in high relief with a bust of Poseidon 
holding a trident over his left shoulder. His forehead stands our prominently, with a deep 
groove above the eyebrows. The face slants downward and inward toward the chin. The 
hair is heavy and wavy, quite in Pergamene style, but here it reminds the spectator of the 
waves of the sea. The eyes are deeply sunk, with the pupils hollowed out. The cheek 
bones are high. The mouth is deep, with a thick lower lip. The beard is heavy and irregular 
and shows many round drill holes, as in the Pergamene frieze. The neck is thick and the collar 
bone and breasts are well defined. Over the left shoulder is seen a bit of drapery, which 
crosses the back and appears behind the right shoulder. The dolphin on the left side of the 
projection (Fig. 38) is perfectly preserved. It is beautifully and realistically portrayed; 
even the spray holes in the snout are represented by two deep drill holes. By representing 
the dolphin as diving, with its tail high up on the block and with snout far protruding in 
front, the sculptor has well filled the space. The dolphin on the right side is broken at the 
rear and is slightly different. Here again is variety, as also in the egg and dart pattern, the 
lower line of which is not so wavy as elsewhere in the frieze. The Poseidon and dolphins 
refer probably to Augustus’ victories on the sea, especially at Actium. 


The second preserved projection of the frieze (Fig. 40)*7 was found broken in several 
pieces a little to the north of the center of the stairs on the pavement of the Tiberia Platea. 





36. H. 0.64 m., W. 0.74 m., T. 0.55 m.; W. of bust, 
0.50 m.; H. of head from top of hair to end of beard, 
0.324 m.; H. of trident, 0.407 m.; H. of egg and dart and 
astragal, o.11 m.; H. of dolphin on left side, 0.38 m.; 
greatest H. of preserved part of dolphin on right side, 
0.26 m., greatest L. 0.24 m. On top of the block, 0.135 m. 
back from the front edge, two holes, 0.054 m. square, 
0.065 m. deep. The nose of the Poseidon is badly bat- 


tered. The right side of the block is broken so that the 
preserved thickness is only 0.375 m. The rear has part of 
the original rough surface. 

37. H. 0.67 m., T. 0.76 m., W. on top, 0.66 m.; W. of 
face of goddess, 0.18 m.; from bottom of hair to chin, 
0.24 m.; depth of relief, 0.13 m.; urn on the right side, 
0.35 m. high without the fruit; H. of egg and dart and 
astragal, o.1r m.; hole on top, 0.09 m. square. 
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Fic. 38—Pisidian Antioch: Dolphin on Left Side of Pro- 
jection from Frieze of Propylea 





Pisidian Antioch: Poseidon on Front of Projection from Frieze of Propylea 








Fic. 40—Pisidian Antioch: Ceres and Vase of Fruit on Fic. 41—Pisidian Antioch: Captive 


Front and Right Side of Projection from Pisidian from Right Spandrel of 
Frieze of Propylea Middle Arch of Propylea 





Fic. 42—Pisidian Antioch: Captive Pisidian from Left Spandrel of Middle Arch of Propylea 
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It was probably the northern of the two central projections. The front represents a draped 
bust of the goddess of fertility, contrasting with the nude figure of Poseidon. The neck of 
the goddess is thick and her face is oval, with slightly open mouth, high cheek bones, and 
small eyes. Her hair is parted in the middle and falls in waves to the shoulders. Especially 
conspicuous are the star-shaped flowers, leaves, and fruits that make up the aureole, and 
the pomegranates and clusters of grapes on either side of the face. The head probably repre- 
sents the Roman goddess Ceres, pacis alumna Ceres,** but to the Oriental it might suggest 
Bacchus and even the local god of productivity, Mén, who personified the divine power 
which gave to the people of Antioch the delicious grapes and other fruits that are still the 
delight of visitors to Yalivadj. He was the god who bestowed all blessings on the people, 
the god of the great temple, with whom the Roman Emperor August us could, as was sug- 
gested above, easily be identified. The Oriental thought of this god as male, but the Roman 
naturally represented the divinity of fertility as female and in the guise of the well-known 
Roman Ceres. On the right side of this block is represented an urn of a form known in 
Hellenistic and Roman art, overflowing with all sorts of fruits (Fig. 40). The left side of the 
block has been broken away so that it is impossible to say what was sculptured there. 


We do not know what divinities were represented on the two pilasters that have perished, 
but we are fortunate to have so many blocks of the frieze with Tritons*® and all kinds of 
armor. Probably over the center of each archway was a group of two Tritons, one on either 
side of a trophy of armor. Of the three groups, two were discovered. Each was broken in 
two large pieces, which were found separately, but which I put together with certainty. 
Two pieces (Fig. 43),*° with their original outer oblique edges, were found near together in 
front of the central archway. They probably had fallen from the center of the frieze. 
Beneath the egg and dart and astragal patterns, each Triton is shown full front,“ with 
nude human upper body. “His body, from the crown of his head, round his back and 
waist as far as the belly, is wondrously like that of the blessed ones in form,” says 
Apollonius. The rounded breasts are far apart, and the hair is brushed up in wavy rays 


38. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, 704. 


40. On left block L. from point of tail to right side of 
39. On Tritons in Greek and Roman literature and 


Triton’s head, 0.76 m.; greatest L. at back, 1.07 m.; 








art, cf. F. R. Dressler in Programm des kéniglichen Gymna- 
siums su Wursen in Sachsen, 1892, no. 543, and 1893, 
no. 544; Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., s. v. Triton; 
Alterttimer von Pergamon, VII, pl. XXXIX, VIII, 2, text 
to Beiblatt 24; Jahrbuch, 1910, p.95; Neapolis, I, 2, 1914, 
pp. 145-148. 

In literature, Tritons in the plural are first mentioned by 
Vergil, Aeneid, V, 824. But in Greek art they were already 
known from the group made by Scopas and brought from 
Asia Minor to the temple of Domitius in the Circus of 
Flaminius at Rome (Pliny, WN. H., XXXVI, 26). This 
was the inspiration of many later Roman works. On 
Roman sarcophagi Tritons often occur holding up a tablet 
on either side. The Antioch Tritons correspond to the 
description of Tritons in Pausanias, IX, 21, 1, and of 
Triton in Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, IV, 1610 ff. 
For the connection of Tritons with sea triumphs cf. 
Suetonius, Claudius, 21, and Propertius, IV, 6, 61, who 
is definitely referring to the triumph of Augustus at 
Actium. 


greatest T. 0.62 m.; H. 0.63 m. Several dowel holes on 
top (one in front near the left end broken), 0.14 m. back 
from the front edge, and others, 0.16 m. from the rear 
edge. H. of Triton, 0.43 m., of head, 0.145 m.; W. across 
forehead including hair, 0.125 m.; H. of spear, 0.31 m., 
of spearhead, 0.127 m.; W. across breasts, 0.184 m.; from 
bottom of Triton’s fish body to top of coil, 0.48 m. L. of 
right fragment, 1.24 m.; T. at bottom, 0.50 m., at top, 
0.62 m.; H. at right, 0.63 m. W. across cuirass at top, 
0.27 m., across the breasts, 0.16 m.; H. from top of crest 
to base of cuirass as preserved, 0.39 m.; W. across head 
of Triton, 0.11 m.; from top of head to base of neck, 
0.17 m., to bottom of body, 0.49 m.; from top of coil to 
base of fish body, 0.41 m.; from right breast to end of 
fish body, 0.75 m.; from neck to end of fingers, 0.25 m. 
Smooth space below Triton’s fish body, 0.06 m., 0.07 m. 
high above coil. Combined L. of both sections at top, 
2.18 m., 1.98 m. at base.; H. 0.63 m., T.0.61m. Egg and 
dart and astragal, o.11 m. 

41. Frons hominem praefert, in pristim desinit alvos 
(Vergil, Aen., X, 211). 
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such as are usual in Rhodian heads, especially of Helios. The lower part of each body is 
covered with acanthus-like scales (cf. the word d«dv@as in Apollonius); the spiral coil 
is adorned with smooth scales (cf. the word dodié& in Pausanias); and the tail ends in 
three divisions like pointed leaves with a high central midrif. The head of the taller, more 
slender Triton at the right projects into the egg and dart pattern, as does also the divided 
wavy crest of the helmet, upon the rim of which each Triton rests a hand. Beneath the 
helmet is a cuirass with flaps over the shoulders. A spear is held by the Triton at the left, 
and an aplustre is its pendant at the right. 


The second group (Fig. 44)** was likewise found at the bottom of the stairs, but to the 
north. It probably fell from over the north archway. The heads of both Tritons, which 
projected far up into the egg and dart patterns, are badly damaged and the oblique right 
side of the block is broken away. The Tritons’ bodies and the central trophy are better 
preserved than in the other group. The blending of the nude upper human bodies with 
the lower fish forms is skilfully done, the junction being covered by a girdle of sea leaves or 
acanthus-like leaves about the waist. These and the scales on the rest of the fish body 
which coils over on the inside instead of on the outside—and especially the last section of 
the tail show a decided variation from the other group. The Triton at the left apparently 
held nothing in his lowered hand; his counterpart holds a sword. Their inner hands rest 
on the shoulders of the cuirass and not on the rim of the helmet. This cuirass, of which the 
leafy termination is preserved, is of a different type from that of the other relief.** The 
helmet also differs. There is more space between the cheek pieces and the top is decorated 
with two spirals. The crest of horse hair and the spiral ornamentation occur also at 
Pergamum and Miletus.“ 





The direct influence of Pergamum is visible in these Triton groups in the rhythmic motion 
and in the modeling of the bodies. They are reminiscent of the figures in the combat 
between the gods and giants—some of the latter combine human and snake forms—on 
the great altar of Pergamum.* The Triton groups, like the Poseidon, would seem to refer 
to Augustus’ victories on the sea“ and so would the representations of ships that are found 
on several slabs. 


A slab (Fig. 45) with the prow of a Roman war galley” I was able to join with certainty 
to a fragment with an eight-pointed star.** This is the star which was sometimes repre- 


42. L. of part to left, 1.35 m., H. 0.67 m., T. 0.55 m.; 44. Cf. Pontremoli and Collignon, Pergame, p. 119; 





H. of Triton, 0.56 m., L. 0.89 m.; W. across body of Triton, 
0.13 M., across cuirass, 0.17 m.; L. of part to right, 0.80 m., 
H. 0.67 m., T. 0.55 m.; L. of sword, 0.28 m.; H. of Triton, 
0.55 m.; greatest L. 0.64 m.; H. of fish body, 0.25 m.; 
W. across Triton’s human body, 0.14 m. Broken at right 
but original tapering left edge of block preserved. Original 
L. more than 2.15 m. 

43. Cf. on trophies Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., s. ». 
tropeum; Strena Buliciana, p. 48 {., and references there. 
Cf. also Karl Woelcke, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Trop- 
aions, Bonner Jahribiicher, Heft 120, 1911, pp. 127 ff., 
especially pp. 148 ff. and 235 ff., pl. VIII. Fig. 4 on p. 153 
shows a trophy of cuirass and helmet on a boat with 
dolphin on either side, which refers to the battle of Actium. 


Wiegand and Knackfuss, Das Rathaus von Milet, p. 81. 

45. Ibid., pp. 76 ff. 

46. Cf. note 39. 

47. Found near the relief of the draped Pisidian. H. 
of slab, 0.65 m., greatest W. 0.678 m.; greatest L. of prow 
of galley, 0.545 m., T. 0.545 m.; H. of galley at left, 0.27 m., 
at right, 0.398 m.; D. of relief, 0.06 m.; from top of boat 
to bottom of band, 0.106 m.; from astragal to top of 
galley, 0.204 m.; curved beak, 0.115 m. high above the 
projecting band. Egg and dart broken away and most of 
the astragal. On top one square and four rectangular 
holes. The bronze is still in the left rear hole with a 
channel running to the front. 

48. H. 0.66 m., W. at top, 0.55 m., T. 0.55 m. Rays 
of star, 0.175 m. from the center. 
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sented on the boat itself*® but is here sculptured alone to show its importance. To the 
Oriental the star was the symbol of the female divinity, especially of Astarte. If it was 
seven-pointed it signified the seven days of the week, controlled by the moon, and was the 
emblem of the god Mén.*® To the Roman it would mean the star of the Julian family, first 
observed at the funeral of Julius Cesar and adopted by Augustus as patrium sidus (Aeneid, 


VIII, 681). Here again Roman symbolism is united with the solar pantheism of Asia Minor 
and Oriental ideas. 


There is also a symbolic reference to Augustus on a slab (Fig. 54) in the museum at 
Konia found by Ramsay in 1914 but not published. From its measurements and the egg 
and dart and astragal patterns at the top and because of the similarity of workmanship 
to that on the Tritons, I recognized its connection with the frieze of the Antioch Propylza. 
Capricorn was Augustus’ constellation; it appeared on his coins and is represented here 
as a goat with a peculiar leaf-like fleece like the scales on the Tritons. With head turned 
back sharply the goat is prancing with raised forefeet to the right. 


To the Roman, capricorn would refer to Augustus and the battle of Actium;*? but to the 
Oriental native of Antioch, the goat would typify the goat-god.** This god of the natives 
was one whose main occupation was the breeding and domestication of the goat, as at 
Pergamum the cow was the all-important animal. Goat culture and pastoral pursuits were 
followed on the plains of Phrygia and the plateau of Pisidia in ancient days as now—herds of 
goats of the Angora variety were often seen by us. 


To come back to the representations of Roman ships, three other parts of the frieze, 
found in the southeast corner of the Tiberia Platea near the steps, represent Roman boats. 
One (Fig. 47), badly broken, shows the prow with curving keel to right. The front of the 
hull is straight and then curves inward and upward. The fore-deck seems to slant upward 


49. Cf. Torr, Ancient Ships, pl. V, 23; Késter, Das 


the boat of the Argonauts is not necessarily referred to, as 
Antike Seewesen, p. 110, fig. 28. 





50. On the star of Mén, cf. Benndorf-Festschrift, p. 128. 
On the star of Julius Cesar on coins, cf. Babelon, Desc. 
Hist. et Chron. des Monnaies de la République romaine, 
II, no. 226; Cohen, Descr. des Monnaies Imperiales, p. 98. 
At the time of the games at the contest between Octavian 
and Antony a bright comet appeared signifying that 
Julius Cesar had been placed among the immortals. So 
Octavian erected a statue to Julius Cesar in the Forum 
with a star above his head. The star was a symbol of 
Astarte (Hancock, Mesopotamian Archeology, p. 395) as 
well as of productivity and victory. It undoubtedly had 
some astrological significance. It was used by the Hittites, 
by the Assyrians, who branded it as a symbol on slaves, 
by the Minoans, the Greeks, and the Romans. Cf. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders, figs. 215, 437, 832, etc. “I have marked the 
child with a star and given it to the Bélit of Erech.” The 
star occurs on the prow of a boat often on Hellenistic Greek 
silver coins such as those of Cios and Sinope (cf. Babelon, 
Traité des Monnaies grecques et romaines, II, no. 2952; III, 
pl. CLXXV, 4-7). Dr. E. T. Newell of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society in New York has such a specimen of a 
Sinope coin dating about 190 B. C. and a coin of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes supposed to represent the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, which shows a star on the prow. This proves that 


Svoronos believed. The star occurs with the eagle on 
coins of Antioch; cf. Numismatic Chronicle, 1914, p. 300; 
cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins of Macedonia, p. 133, for coins 
of Augustus with a star. For a star on a Minoan gem and 
elsewhere cf. Shuckburgh, Augustus, plate facing p. 16, 
also p. 273; Furtwiingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, I, pl. I, 10; 
II, 35. At Kara Kuyu the star is found with the crescent 
on a head of Demeter, J. R. S., III, 1913, p. 274. 

51. Often on coins of Augustus. Cf. Cohen, op. cit., 
I, 65, no. 21. I noted a coin of Augustus with capricorn 
in the collection at Vassar College. Cf. also Walters, 
Cat. of Terra Cottas, D 690. 

52. Cf. Zahn in Anatolian Studies, p. 444, and refer- 
ences there in notes 1 and 2. 

53. Attes was the goat god. The Phrygian Attabo- 
kaoi are goat priests. Attabo comes from the Phrygian 
word for goat, and kaoi is a word connected with the same 
root as the Lydian kaweis, which means priestess. Cf. 
Buckler and Robinson in A. J. A., XVII, 1913, pp. 362 ff.; 
Ramsay, J. H. S., XL, 1920, pp. 199 f. Ramsay goes too 
far in thinking Aigikoreis were originally priests dressed in 
goat skins. 

54. H. 0.60 m., W. 0.23 m., T. 0.26 m.; L. of part of 
boat preserved 0.16 m., H. 0.26 m. 
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to right and not curve back as in the boat just described. Another piece (Fig. 48), muti- 
lated almost beyond recognition but with fragments of egg and dart and astragal at the 
top, shows at the right what seems to be the prow of a boat with sharp-pointed keel 
to left. This may be the military Roman rowboat which was called liburnica. Another 
piece (Fig. 46), broken at right and left, but with parts of the original top and 
bottom and rear, shows the prow of a boat to left. It is a fourth type of boat, different 
from the other three. It has two broad, vertical bands, something like the wale pieces 
known as zosteres or belts. These bulge out in the middle to allow a circular ram, fluted 
horizontally between the two bands, to pass through them. I was able to join at the left a 
small pointed end, so that the ram has three sharp points, like a trident. It is wedge- 
shaped and its front portion terminates in three V-shaped points. In early naval warfare 
bronze beaks, sometimes in the form of animals’ heads, were used to act against the timbers 
of the enemy’s ship. These projected from the head of the ship at an elevation above the 
keel. But when the system of naval warfare was perfected in Hellenistic times, the ram, 
used as early as 300 B. C., and perhaps earlier by the Etruscans, was formed by several 
projecting beams encased in sharp metal points. These were either on a level with the keel 
or depressed below the water line so that they could not only damage the enemy’s boat but 
cause a leak in it. At first sight one might think that some form of shield was represented 
on our block, but from comparison with representations of boats in Hellenistic and Roman 
art I feel certain that a kind of submarine ram is here meant. Realizing that too much 
empty space was left on the other slabs which represented boats, the sculptor tilted up the 
prow of this boat or the submarine ram to fill the space better as well as to give variety 
and to use the diagonal line which the Pergamene school had made so popular. The boat 
ram with three such sharp points is found at Pergamum and in several Roman trophy 
monuments which show the influence of Hellenistic sculpture. It is seen on coins such as 
those of Sinope, on Etruscan urns,*” and on Roman grave reliefs, as on that of L. Precilius,** 
where the front of the boat exhibits both the beak, which projects above the water, and 
the formidable submarine device.®® The Antioch sculptor has omitted the upper part or 
front deck of the boat and sculptured only the ram. The lower front end is curved to give 
space for a peculiar triangular object which could be a grappling hook or anchor or some 
weapon of war. It may originally have been a weapon or whip like a shepherd’s crook used 
among primitive peoples. Some such weapon occurs in the hands of Dionysus.® It seems, 
however, to resemble more closely a Gallic weapon, and, as Antioch was settled by the 
fifth Gallic legion and on the frieze the Greek tradition of a combination of military and 


55. Both ends of slab broken. H. 0.66 m., W. 0.86 m., 58. Altmann, Die rémischen Grab-alidre der Kaiserzeit, 
T. 0.52 m.; H. of part of boat preserved, 0.26 m., L. at Pp. 244, fig. 192. 








bottom, 0.25 m., L. at top, 0.16. On the bottom of the 
slab, broad, long hole at right extending to the edge, 
0.05 m. wide, o.10 m. long. On top near the front edge, 
two small square holes. 

56. H. 0.66 m., T. 0.52 m., greatest L. 0.93 m.; L. of 
boat, 0.76 m., H. at bands, 0.26 m. Smal! dowel holes on 
top of the slab. 

57. Cf. note so. For Etruscan urns, cf. Rém. Miti., 
XXXIV, 1910, p. 11. 


s9. Cf. also Strena Buliciana, 1924, p. 47, fig. 3; 
Stuart Jones, op. cit., pl. 61; Késter, op. cit., p. 110, 
fig. 28; p. 117, fig. 40; Pontremoli and Collignon, Per- 
game, p. 120. Such occurs also on coins, cf., for example, 
Babelon, Monnaies de la Rep. Rom., Il, p. 227. 

60. Reinach, Rép. de Rel., II, p. 139, no. 3; Jahreshefte, 
IV, pp. 126 f., pls. I-II. 

61. For an example in the hand of a Gallic horseman 
on a vase fragment, cf. Déchelette, Les Vases Céramiques 
Ornés de la Gaule Rom., IU, p. 35, fig. 165. 
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Pisidian Antioch: Lower Part of Female Statue 
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naval units is followed, there is no reason why such a weapon should not be represented, 
rare as it is in Roman art. 

I turn now to the military part of the trophy frieze. This was probably over the north 
archway, as the pieces to be described were found at the north at the foot of the stairs. 
One well preserved slab (Fig. 51) with original left edge and anathyrosis and original top 
and bottom, but broken at the right, represents, below the usual egg and dart and astragal, 
a perfect shield of oval shape.® At the right appears part of a spear or such a Gallic weapon 
as was described above. The shield has a raised band along the edge and across the 
center of the short axis is an object in the form of a sail with crossed cordage at the top 
and bottom. Above and below a horizontal middle ridge are two S-shaped symbols. This 
symbol is especially characteristic of the Gauls, who used it as a talisman on their jewels 
and funerary offerings as well as on their weapons of war. It occurs on the prow of a ship 
at Pergamum™ and on the shield with the dolphin at Orange.® It is used on the trident of 
Poseidon at the baths of Agrippa.” Perhaps the sail and the S-symbol suggest that this 
oval shield commemorates sea engagements with the enemies of the Romans. The S may 
be a symbol of Poseidon, who is sculptured on this very frieze (Fig. 39), as well as of the 
fifth Gallic legion. The shield resembles that of the Gaul slaying himself and wife in the 
Terme Museum, that of the Dying Gaul in the Capitoline Museum, and the Galatian 


62. H. 0.66 m., W. 1.067 m., T. 0.65 m.; L. of shield, 
0.74 m., W. 0.44 m.; from the original left edge to the 
shield, 0.155 m.; from the original bottom to the lower 
edge of the shield, 0.06 m. A large dowel hole on the lower 
side. 

63. Cf. Bertrand, La Religion des Gaulois, in Rev. 
Celtique, XI-XTI, 1890-1891, p. 242; Rev. Arch., 1V, 1885, 
p. 13. where it is said that this was a heliacal symbol going 
back to a primitive cult. Flouest (in the Mémoires de 
la Société des Antig. de la France, XV, 1884, Le Signe S, 
pp. 110-310) says that it is a religious symbol attributed 
to a personal divinity. The Salii in Rome used the S 
symbol on their shields as the Sicyonians in Greece before 
them had put S on their shields. Cf. Xen., Hell., IV, 9. 

64. Reinach, Rép. de Rel., I, p. 215, fig. 4; cf. also 
Stuart Jones, op. cit., pl. 61, where it occurs along with the 
lituus. 

65. Scholars date the Arch of Orange from 121 B. C. 
to 200 A. D. Caristie (Monuments antiques d’Orange, pp. 
iii, 29) seems to think that it belongs to the period of the 
Antonines and that the triple arch was not known before 
this period. But coins of Augustus (Cohen, of. cit., I, 
p. 143, no. 544) show an arch with three portals, and the 
Propylea at Antioch has three archways in memory of 
Augustus’ triple triumph. Such a triple triumphal arch 
appears often on coins of Augustus. S. Reinach (Rev. 
Arch., XTX-XX, 1912, pp. 337 ff.) thinks that the arch 
celebrated the victory over Marseilles in 49 B. C. But 
the weapons on the arch are Roman and Gallic, and there 
is no allusion to the Greeks at Marseilles. Coussin (Rev. 
Arch., XTX, 1924, p. 32) dates the arch between 42 and 
29 B. C. Courbaud (Le Bas-relief Romain, pp. 334 f.) 
dates the arch within the first fifty years of the Roman 
Empire. I would date the arch in the time of Augustus, a 
little earlier than the Propylea at Antioch. The umbo on 


the Gallic shields is sometimes oval, as at Pergamum, 
where it is the only type on the weapon frieze of the 
balustrade of the temple of Athena Polias. It is sometimes 
circular, a type which is of Augustan origin (cf. Linden- 
schmidt, Tracht und Bewaffnung des rémischen Heeres 
utihrend der Kaiserzeit, pl. IV, fig. 1, and Reinach, Rép. 
de Rel., III, p. 32). The later forms of the umbo with 
accessories (Reinach, Rép. de Rel., I, pp. 226, 290, 291, 310, 
fig. 65, p. 314, fig. 82; Espérandieu, Recueil Général des 
Bas-reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, I, p. 18; Cichorius, Die 
Reliefs der Traianssdule, pl. XLIV) are obvious develop- 
ments of the form on the Arch of Orange and on other 
monuments of the Augustan period. The two cranes or 
swans portrayed above the round umbo with radiating 
spokes may indicate a cult of the sun or of Apollo and 
may point to some Gallic worship of the early Roman 
Empire. The torques, crescents, and stars seem also to 
be emblems of a primitive cult and to refer to the period 
of Augustus. The Amazon shield as a decoration on other 
shields occurs first in Roman Gaul in the time of Augustus, 
and was probably used by the Gauls. The boar standard, 
the carnyx trumpet, the cylindrical scutum, the eagle- 
headed sword of the barbarians, and the other military 
equipment of the Gauls resemble those on the lorica of 
Augustus that portray his victories over the Iberians and 
Cantabrians in 19 and 16 B. C. Cf. Gusman, L’Ari 
Décoratif de Rome, I, pl. 29 (Le Bas-Relief Hist., TI). 
The dolphin, which occurs with the lituus, on one of the 
Roman shields (Espérandieu, op. cit., I, pp. 191-192) may 
also refer to Augustus, as the dolphin is part of the Prima 
Porta statue of Augustus and is used on the baths of 
Agrippa. The Arch of Orange then is of early imperial 
date. 

66. Cf. Gusman, op. cit., I, pl. 4 (Les Bléments archi- 
tectoniques, 1). 
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shields on the trophy frieze of the balustrade of the portico of Athena at Pergamum.” It is 
probably not that of the rude mountaineers who menaced the Greek city long before 
13 B. C., when Augustus began active operations against those who had slain King Amyntas. 
It is more probably the shield used by the fifth Gallic legion, quartered by Augustus at 
Antioch. It may be the Galatian @¥peos, or shield, of which Polybius speaks (II, 30, 3). 
To the Roman would be suggested the ancilia of the Salii, priests of Mars, whose shields 
were often decorated with this S-symbol, though their oval shields are of slightly different 
form. 


Another fragment (Fig. 50)®* represents a cuirass and, at the right, part of a small oval 
shield resembling one on the frieze of the balustrade at Pergamum. Below the shield appear 
what are probably the pointed ends of two spears. The cuirass is broken away at the neck 
and right shoulder but retains the flap and fringe on the left shoulder. It is modeled to 
show the form of the body. Below the abdomen is a curving band, probably a belt worn 
over the cuirass, with a continuous fringe hanging from it. At the bottom are five big 
double tassels of another fringe. This type of metallic “ muscle’ cuirass made its appear- 
ance as early as the last quarter of the fifth century B. C. and reached its full development 
in Hellenistic sculpture, where it has shoulder lappets and pteryges suspended from the 
lower rim, which follows the contour of the pelvis and the hips. It is the type worn by 
Telephus on the smaller Pergamene frieze and by one of the giants on the larger frieze of 
the Pergamene altar. It is also found among the trophies on the balustrade of the temple 
of Athena Polias. In it is seen again the influence of Pergamum, though it was taken over 
by Roman sculpture in general and occurs on imperial statues from Augustus to Con- 
stantine” and is worn by Mars Ultor.” At Pergamum and in Roman art, this type is used 
only by generals and superior officers and that is undoubtedly the significance at Antioch. 


A badly broken fragment (Fig. 53),” which however retains the original top and part of 
the astragal pattern, exhibits a cuirass on its side with the neck to left. Part of the neck 
piece, the lappet and fringe on the left shoulder, and most of the body and belt are pre- 
served. But the most interesting feature is the Medusa head in high relief. The right side 
of the face is gone, but enough remains to distinguish the stern features, with deeply sunk 
narrow eyes, long nose, and firm mouth. The face is long and narrow and the hair curly. 
Around the neck is a snake necklace. The girdle also consists of large curving snake coils. 
The apotropaic Gorgoneion is a common motif in imperial cuirass ornamentation.”* It is 
appropriate in a region connected with the story of Perseus and Medusa, especially at 
Iconium. To the Roman it would symbolize the rule of Augustus, who often used the 
Medusa head as an emblem. 


67. Cf. Pontremoli and Collignon, of. cit., pp. 1109, 71. Cf. Stuart Jones, op. cit., pl. 7, no. 40; Amelung, 
121, 123. 





68. Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., IV, p. 1020, 
fig. 6045. 

69. Broken on all sides except the bottom. H. in front, 
0.52 m., 0.67 m. at the back, W. 0.61 m., T. 0.51 m.; 
depth of relief, 0.08 m.; across the narrowest part of 
cuirass, 0.21 m.; across the shoulders, 0.33 m.; H. of 
cuirass, 0. 38 m. 

70. Cf. Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonographic, Ul, 3, p. 216; 
I, pl. L. 


Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, I, no. 14, pl. 2; 
no. 129, pl. 21; no. 543, pl. 71; Hagemann, Der Metall- 
harnisch, p. 35, figs. 48, 49 (first part of his Griechische 
Panszerung). 

72. Greatest L. 1.15 m., H. 0.66 m., T. 0.55 m.; L. of 
cuirass, 0.40 m.; H. of Medusa head, 0.12 m. 

73. Cf. J. H. S., VII, 1886, pp. 126 ff. Cf. also 
J ahreshefte, XTX, 1919, pp. 217 ff.; A. J. A., XXVI, 1922, 
pp. 138-143; Strena Buliciana, pp. 48-50. 

74. Cf. Calder, Journal of the Manchester Eg. and Or. 
Soc., XI, 1924, pp. 19 ff. 
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On a piece (Fig. 52) of the trophy frieze” found near the blocks which represent armor 
the effect of the oblique conventions so prevalent at Pergamum is seen in the crossing of 
motifs, in the chiastic and star-like arrangement of the curving flat-sided baldrics,”* and 
in the large round golf-bag-like quiver. This slants upward obliquely with five arrows 
displaying their sharp points at the right. Near this piece was found a fragment (Fig. 49)” 
on which is the hilt of a sword, with circular raised band and a round knob at the end. 
There appears also the end of a spear and what looks like the remnant of a shield. At the 
left the original slanting edge of the stone with anathyrosis is preserved. 


OTHER SCULPTURES FOUND ON THE TIBERIA PLATEA 


Several pieces of statues above life-size were unearthed on the square of Tiberius just 
to the west of the stairs. They were so badly broken that it is probable that they fell 
from a considerable height and that they originally stood on the roof of the Propyleza. 


Two pieces (Fig. 55) found in front of the middle of the stairs about three meters apart 
were easily fitted together” to form the legs and part of the torso of a tall draped female 
figure, which probably occupied a central position on the front edge of the roof. The back 
must not have been visible since it is but roughly worked. In spite of the fact that the 
upper part of the figure and most of the pillar at the right are gone, the statue is important 
and a good specimen of Roman art in Asia Minor. It has the Asiatic dyxos’ and is 
very similar to statues of the Rhodian and Pergamene schools.®® The transparent drapery, 
showing the underfolds, as on the figure’s upper right side where the outer drapery of the 
pallium crosses obliquely the vertical folds of the main toga (covering perhaps a chiton 
underneath), is a Hellenistic characteristic which occurs frequently in the Rhodian and 
Pergamene schools.** The crossing and opposing lines in the drapery are another Rhodian 
and Pergamene feature, which is, however, found also on the Greek islands. This style 
owed much to Philiscus of Rhodes,** and was much employed for statues of the Muses,** 
as seen in the relief by Archelaus of Priene representing the apotheosis of Homer. It 
appears in the representation of the Muses on the base from Halicarnassus in the British 
Museum. But in the Antioch figure the influence of Pergamum, even of the great altar, 
is clearly visible. The Oriental influence is seen in the lengthening of the lower part of 
the figure.“ The vertical flutings over the right leg and the smoothed out drapery over 
the bent left leg are inherited from Greek statues of the fifth century, such as the Maidens 
of the Erechtheum. Even the curving of folds over the feet and the swirling effect of the 
lower drapery begin in the fifth century B. C., as in the Herculaneum statues. But these 


75. Found at bottom of stairs leading up through the 
north archway. The block is broken at right and left, top 
and back, but it has its original base. H. 0.60 m., greatest 
W. 0.67 m.; L. from end of arrows to left end of quiver as 
preserved, 0.72 m. 

76. For similar streamers or belts of leather, cf. 
Pontremoli and Collignon, op. cit., pp. 110, 119. 

77. Hz. of part preserved, 0.55 m., T. 0.55 m., W. 0.66 
m. 

78. H. 1.35 m., W. at base, 0.69 m.; T. on figure’s 
right, 0.41 m.; H. of pillar at right, 0.60 m. Traces of 
vermilion paint could be seen in the folds of the 
drapery. 


79. Cf. Jb. Arch. Inst., XXXVITI-XXXIX, 1923-4 
p. 120. 

80. An especially close parallel is illustrated in Die 
Altertiimer von Pergamon, VII, 1, pl. XXI (cf. also pl. XIV). 

81. Cf. especially Die Altertiimer von Pergamon, VII, 
1, pl. XXI. 

82. Cf. Jb. Arch., Inst., XXVII, 1912, p. 9; Pliny, 
N. H., XXXVI, 34. 

83. Cf. Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern, pp. 361- 
363. 

84. The right hip is pushed out and the left pushed in, 
in a manner similar to that of the figure from Pergamum 
mentioned above. 
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features and the wide spacing of the feet are especially characteristic of Hellenistic and 
Roman art. Also the gathering up of the drapery and the curving upward of the folds 
over the right leg, instead of the exclusive use of vertical flutings as in Greek work, are 
definitely characteristic of Roman art. 


The pillar at the right side® and the pose and drapery are paralleled in statues of the 
Muses. But this style was used also for Vestal Virgins and for portrait statues, especially 
of members of the imperial family. Perhaps, then, we have here a statue of Julia, the 
mother of Tiberius: Without the head it is difficult to decide. In any case this is an excellent 
example of Pergamene influence in a good Roman female statue. 


The upper part of a colossal draped male statue (Figs. 56 and 57)* was found at the foot 
of the stairs just north of the female figure. The head and neck and the whole of the right 
arm are gone, and the nude right breast is damaged. But it is an important fragment of 
some good Roman portrait statue made in the age of Tiberius quite in the style of Phidias. 
It resembles the Zeus in Dresden and a torso from Olympia.” The inspiration of this 
figure, as of the Victory (Fig. 61), is Greek fifth century art, though the sculptor shows 
familiarity with Pergamene work. The deeply cut oblique folds contrast with the heavy 
vertical folds which fall from the left shoulder. The whole effect was enhanced by vermilion 
paint, traces of which were clearly visible in the folds of the drapery when we first excavated 
the statue. It is difficult to identify the torso, but it could be Julius Cesar or even Augustus 
or Tiberius, though the latter two generally have fully draped statues. 


At the bottom of the north end of the stairs was discovered the lower part (Fig. 58) of a 
colossal draped male figure.** Here again the oblique folds which cross the figure contrast 
with the deep vertical folds at the side.*® The knee which appears in front of the figure 
can only be explained as part of a kneeling figure, and it is probable that some captive was 
represented here as kneeling before his Roman master—a composition often used on 
Roman coins. The left side of the statue is smooth and the back roughly worked. It 
was not to be seen from the rear and probably was placed, like the others, high up on the 
roof of the Propyleza. 


The lower part (Fig. 60) of a colossal draped female statue standing on a round base was 
unearthed at the south end of the stairs.°° The feet are widely spaced and the drapery 
swirls over and between them in true Hellenistic and Roman style as influenced by Per- 
gamum; the exposure of the front of the foot, with the curving drapery above, is especially 
characteristic. The feet are very long and the toes large, with the sandal strap separating 
the big toe from the others. The arrangement of the deeply cut folds in five groups of 
about three folds each, with spaces of great depth of shadow between them, shows that the 
statue was intended to be seen from a distance below. It too probably stood on the roof 
of the Propylza. 


85. Cf. the Muse in Venice, Winter, of. cit., p. 361, 6. 88. H. 1.03 m., W. at back, 0.565 m. 

86. H. 0.825 m.; W. across shoulders at back, 0.69 m.; 89. The statue is somewhat in the style of the sculp- 
W. of neck at fracture, 0.164 m., T. 0.19 m. tures of Magnesia; cf., for example, Winter, op. cit., 

87. Illustrated in Schrader’s Phidias, 1924, pp. 58 ff. Pp. 356, 2. 
Cf. also such a Roman torso as that from Corinth supposed 90. H.o.51 m., greatest W. 0.62 m., T. 0.51 m.; H. of 
by Swift to be Julius Cesar (A. J. A., XX VI, 1922, p. 134, base, 0.077 m.; L. of right foot, 0.28 m. Many traces of 


pl. 1.) vermilion paint were to be seen in the folds of the drapery. 
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‘tc. 64—Gelendos: Bust of 
Cybele on Altar 





Fic. 63—Pisidian Antioch: Part of Fic. 65—Gelendos: Bust of 
Byzantine Ceiling Helios on Altar 











Fic. 66—Pisidian Antioch: Helios and Cybele on Altar 
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At the bottom of the stairs to the north came to light the lower part (Fig. 59) of a colossal 
heavily togated male statue.” The left leg is bent back at the knee. The drapery is 
arranged in characteristic Roman loops over the two legs, but between the legs and at the 
left side vertical and oblique folds are used. The back of the figure was left unfinished. 
The remarkable loop or sinus at the right knee, the general handling of the drapery, and 
the pose have many analogies in Roman statues, especially in those of Augustus.” But 
from the drapery alone it is not safe to argue that Augustus is here represented. It might 
possibly be Tiberius. 


The only other important piece of sculpture, apart from the miscellaneous fragments 
which will be described below, and apart from the beautiful statue of Victory (Fig. 61) 
published in the Amelung Festschrift, is a Roman altar (Fig. 66). It was built into the 
southwest corner of shop number three (counting from the west) on the north side of the 
Tiberia Platea, the shop with steps and tiles in the interior. The back of the altar curves 
convexly and was intended to be seen, though the right side probably was not so intended.” 
The draped bust of Cybele with a veil on either side of her hair appears on the front side 
of the altar and a draped bust of Helios with a nimbus of pointed rays behind his head 
is on the left side. The heads are in Rhodian style, though the altar probably dates from 
Roman times. It is similar to one that I found at Gelendos, two hours west of Yalivadj, 
with similar busts, of which the faces were unfortunately badly mutilated (Figs. 64 and 65). 


Near the intersection of the two main streets to the west of the Tiberia Platea in the 
second Byzantine house was found the head of Augustus (Fig. 62) published in the American 
Journal of Archeology.“ From the street in front of this house came a pretty piece of 
coffered ceiling. The hexagonal coffers have different kinds of heads in the recesses 
surrounded by an egg and dart pattern. In each of the two top coffers as seen in the 
illustration (Fig. 63) is a head with Phrygian cap; then, below at the left is a bull’s head, 
at the right a smiling face with a crescent above, perhaps the god Mén; then, below these 
at the left a rather flat female head, at the right a female head with stephane; finally, at 
the bottom at the left a broken flower or rosette and at the right a dolphin. The workman- 
ship is so excellent that the piece may be dated as early as the fourth century A. D. 


THE TRIPLE CITY GATE 


No sculpture was discovered in excavating the basilica or inside the Byzantine church, 
so we turn now to the sculptured reliefs from the unique gateway, which bore in bronze 
letters, which are preserved, an inscription of G(aius) Jul(ius) Asp(er), consul in 212 A. D. 


91. H. 0.69 m., W. 0.68 m., T. 0.44 m.; from left knee 0.11 m.; W. of face without hair, 0.09 m.; W. across 


to lower end of fragment, 0.49 m. 

g2. Cf. A. J. A., XXV, 1921, pl. V; Reinach, Rép. 
de la Stat., I, p. 563, pl. 916 A, No. 2337 A; also for draped 
figures in the pose of Augustus, op. cit., I, p. 451, Nos. 
1907 A, 1909, Pp. §79, 2398 B. 

93. H. of altar on side of Cybele, 0.53 m., W. 0.54 m.; 
W. on side of Helios, 0.53 m. to 0.55 m. at the bottom; 
T. on right side, 0.58 m.; W. at back, 0.66 m.; H. of 
panels, 0.17 m. to 0.21 m.; H. of Cybele bust, 0.36 m., of 
head from stephane to chin, 0.13 m.; W. across veil, 
0.13 m.; H. of face of Helios from top of hair to chin, 


shoulders of Helios, 0.34 m.; W. of mouth, 0.03 m.; L. of 
eyes, 0.04 m.; L. of rays, 0.045 m. 

04. XXX, 1926, pp. 124-136. 

95. H. 1.07 m., W. 0.55 m., T. 0.13 m.; H. of coffers, 
0.22 m.; W. including edges, 0.20 m., D. 0.03 m,; H. of 
heads in coffers, o.10 m. The ceiling probably comes from 
the Byzantine church shown in A. J. A., XXVIII, 1924, 
Pp. 437, fig. 1. In J. R. S., XVI, 1926, p. 112, Ramsay 
confuses this with the Basilica of Optimus of the fourth 
century A. D., which we also excavated. 
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(Figs. 1 and 67). The degeneration in style between the first century sculptures of the 
temple and Propyleza and these reliefs of the third century is apparent from the illustra- 
tions. Though they were much influenced by earlier sculptures, they failed to catch the 
beauty, life, and masterly technique of their models. Over the central archway on either 
side of the keystone, which was found by us, a pilaster served as base for a relief figure of 
a standard bearer in the archaic running attitude. Of a similar pilaster I found near 
a stream in Yalivadj the upper portion (Fig. 72) with the capital, below which is a kind 
of snake or torque or bracelet open at the right and ending in rams’ heads.® On top of 
the pilaster is a bent left leg. The muscles are well defined and part of the drapery is seen 
below the thigh. At the extreme right appears the lower end of a spear. 


Two blocks (Fig. 69)" were found at the gateway and were easily fitted together. They 
come from the right central spandrel and represent a bearded and draped barbarian, an 
auxiliary who holds a standard decorated with three round discs and a crescent at the end. 
The barbarian’s head and the standard are so similar to those of the Parthian on the 
cuirass of the Prima Porta Augustus®* that we must suppose that the later sculptor knew 
that statue or that there was a common original for both. The same sort of standard 
occurs on the Trajan column and elsewhere. The left half of the Corinthian capital of the 
pilaster which separated the right central spandrel from the left spandrel of the right 
side, appears to the right behind the standard bearer, who faces to left and looks sternly 
upward. His right arm is bent at the elbow and with his right hand he holds the standard, 
which crosses the adjoining stone obliquely upward, dividing it into two almost equal 
triangular sections. He is draped in an undergarment with sleeves and in an outer cloak 
which passes across the front of his chest and hangs over his shoulders down his back. 
The folds of the drapery are rather flat, with sharp edges. The neck, cheeks, nose, and 
forehead have flat surfaces and sharp angular edges (Fig. 70). The beard and hair also 
are done in flat, crude divisions. The art is almost archaistic, crude and rough with no 
curving modulation of the surfaces. A fragment (Fig. 71)* with part of the left side of a 
molded capital of a pilaster in relief and above it a draped right leg, preserved from 
knee down, completes the lower part of the Pisidian just described. His left hand also is 
shown on this fragment. 


From the left central spandrel also we have two contiguous blocks (Fig. 68)? which 
represent in relief another barbarian standard bearer. In contrast to the one who faced 
him on the opposite side of the keystone, he is nude except for the cloak hanging down his 
back. He has the same rough, coarse hair and bristly side whiskers and beard. His nose 
is unusually broad and large and is deeply divided at the root from the low flat forehead. 





96. H. of slab, 0.85 m., W. at top, 1.09 m. 

97- W. of right block, 1.04 m., H. 0.60 m., T. at 
pilaster, 1.07 m., elsewhere, 0.91 m.; W. of left block, 
1.09 m., H. 0.60 m., T. 0.68 m.; total L. of standard, 
1.39 m., to joint of the two blocks, 1.21 m. The discs are, 
respectively toward the crescent, 0.16 m., 0.145 m., and 
0.13 m. in diameter.; H. of barbarian’s head, 0.26 m.; 
L. of eye, 0.05 m. 

98. Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiéiler Gr. und Rom. 
Skulptur, pl. 225, Gr. und Rom. Portrdts, pls. 701-703. 

99. W. 1.14 m., H. 0.89 m. 


too. W. of block at left, 0.93 m., H. 0.55 m., T. 
0.88 m.; H. of head, 0.29 m.; W. of nose at bottom, 
0.05 m., of mouth, 0.04 m.; from corner of eye to nose, 
0.07 m.; H. of hair above forehead 0.09 m.; H. of fore- 
head at the two wrinkles, 0.035 m.; L. of right arm, 
0.69 m., of hand, 0.17 m.; W. of hand, o.11 m., of arm 
below shoulder, 0.11 m.; H. of body to neck, 0.30 m., of 
neck, 0.05 m.; vertical H. of head, 0.23 m.; W. of body, 
0.23 m.; W. of block at right, 1.21 m., H. o.55 m., T. 
0.69 m.; L. of pole of standard, 0.83 m.; W. of vexillum, 
0.435 m. 











Fic. 67—Conjectural Restoration of Triple City Gate and Inner Surroundings at 
Pisidian Antioch, by Frederick J. Woodbridge, Jr. 
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Fic. 69—Pisidian Antioch: Standard Bearer from Triple City Gate 











Fic. 7o—Pisidian Antioch: Detail of Standard Bearer from Triple City Gate 














Fic. 71—Part of Kneeling Figure Fic. 72—Left Leg of Kneeling Figure 





Fic. 74—Pilaster C apital and Part of Winged Genius 
Pisidian Antioch: Fragmentary Reliefs from Triple City Gate 














Fic. 76—Upper Part of Winged Genius and Garland 





Fic. 77—Part of Winged Figure and Fic. 78—Lower Part of Winged Genius 
Pilaster Capital and Garland ribbons 





Fic. 79—Leg of Winged Figure, Pilaster, and Fic. 80—Part of Fic. 81—Part of Draped 
Drapery of Standard Bearer Pilaster Winged Figure 
Pisidian Antioch: Fragmentary Reliefs from Triple City Gate. Figs. 75, 76, and 78 are Parts of 
One Design; 77 and 79, of Another 
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His eyes are thrown in shadow by the angular, overhanging eyebrows. In his extended 
right hand he clasps a pole to which is attached, at the right side of the next stone, a 
vexillum2™ Both these standard bearers, though lacking the refined rendering of the reliefs 
of the Propylea and done in a coarse archaistic and decadent style, display much boldness 
and even dignity. We feel that these Pisidians, even though subject to the great Roman 
military power, are proud of themselves and of their vocation. 


A large block (Fig. 74)! found just to the south of the third pier from the west probably 
came from the left spandrel over the east gateway. At the left is part of the Corinthian 
capital of the pilaster. To the right is the upper half of a nude winged male genius in front 
view. The head is badly battered and the right hand and left arm below the elbow are 
gone. But probably the right hand held a bunch of grapes downward and the left hand 
was raised to hold a garland which was suspended from a bucranium over the center of 
the arch. The workmanship is far inferior to that on the similar male genii from the 
Propylea, which undoubtedly were being imitated here. 


The bucranium from over the eastern gateway is fully preserved on a block (Fig. 73)'* 
found lying upside down in the passageway between the last two piers to the east. 
Parts of the garlands of rather conventionalized fruits, leaves, and ribbons are preserved 
at the sides of the bucranium, which is a mere skull with long knotted astragal-like woolen 
fillets hanging from the horns. The double crossing guilloche-like braids above the bu- 
cranium remind one of the knotted braids above the foreheads of some of the bulls’ heads 
from the temple (Figs. 13, 17, 20, 22). But the life, beauty, and realism of the bulls’ heads 
of the temple have utterly perished and we have only a lifeless skeleton. 


In this section went a block (Fig. 75)'* which was discovered near the eastern pier of 
the gateway. It is decorated with part of a garland which is continued on the next block 
(Fig. 76),! likewise found near the eastern pier. The right end of the garland is held up 
by a nude winged figure facing to the front. The left arm, not preserved below the elbow, 
extended downward and the left hand held a bunch of grapes. This is preserved on another 
block (Fig. 78),! which has the two legs of the figure standing on top of a pilaster 
ornamented with an apple and leaves in the form of a rosette. To the left are seen the ends 
of the two ribbons. The workmanship is rather artificial. The face is pleasant but the hair 
is schematic, ending on either side in spiral curls. 


From the west third of the gateway comes a block’™ of the right spandrel (Fig. 79). 
It shows at the right the end of the cloak of the Pisidian standard bearer reproduced in 
Fig. 68. In the middle is part of a pilaster, decorated, between the molded edges, with a 
conventionalized upright garland of laurel leaves that ends at the top in a kind of knob 
and is flanked below on either side by a double ribbon.’ At the left edge of the block is 
the left nude leg, with drapery at the side, of a figure which stands on the capital of a 


ror. On Roman standards, cf. Domaszewski, Die 104. W. 1.41 m., H. 0.52 m., T. 0.78 m. 
Fahnen im rémischen Heere, Abh. Arch. Ep. Sem. Wien., 105. W. 1.41 m., H. 0.52 m., T. 0.78 m. 





1885, pp. 1-580; Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., s. ». 
signa. For the vexillum and other standards on coins of 
Antioch, cf. Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, 1908, pp. 274-275. 
102. W.1.80m., H. 0.61 m., T. 1.20 m. 
103. W. 1.46 m., H. 0.57 m., T. 0.75 m. 


106. There was a block, not preserved, between the 
two here described. 

107. W. 1.47 m., H. 0.83 m., T. 0.74 m. 

108. Another block, belonging to one of the other 
pilasters, shows a similar design (Fig. 80). 
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shorter pilaster. The left arm and wing and the palm branch which was held in the left 
hand and the Corinthian acanthus capital of the taller pilaster are preserved on another 
block (Fig. 77). A much mutilated slab (Fig. 81) shows the draped upper portion of a 
winged figure which perhaps decorated the left spandrel of the west division of the gateway. 
The face is entirely broken away. 


From the frieze above the architrave with the holes to which bronze letters were attached 
we have several sculptured slabs which represent Tritons, with looped tails, on either side 
of armor, shields, and other weapons, as on the frieze of the Propylea. But we also have 
certain scenes not found by us at the Propylea, such as hippocamps and double-headed 
eagle shields. It is impossible to say just what the arrangement of this trophy frieze was, 
but it seems probable that a Triton group was over the middle of each archway with the 
armor between these groups and also between them and the hippocamps, which terminated 
the frieze at either end. Only one slab (Fig. 83) with a hippocamp’” was found, but as it 
has part of the convex right side preserved, indicating that it was at the right end, there 
was probabiy a similar slab at the left end. Beneath egg and dart and astragal moldings, 
similar to those on the Propylza, the hippocamp, with the forefront of a horse joined to 
the scaly coils of a fish, which end in a bisected broad tail, displays more life and vigor— 
not unmixed with humor— than do the Tritons or other figures on the gateway of G. Julius 
Asper. 

Possibly next to the hippocamp came a slab (Fig. 82)"° found near the easternmost pier. 
At the right end of the slab is a sheathed sword, placed obliquely, with the baldric curving 
behind it. At the left end is part of a winged helmet; and in the middle is an Amazon shield, 
with either end in the form of an eagle’s head. This eagle type of Amazon shield also shows 
Gallic influence, as it occurs on many monuments in the Gallo-Roman provinces of 
France.™ Such shields were used as votive offerings on funerary monuments in conjunction 
with emblems of divinity. They were hung on graves"? and also on the walls of temples, 
but they were also found in the equipment of gladiators and light-armed soldiers. What 
the origin is, it is difficult to say. Garstang" thinks that a cult of the double eagle existed 
in the valley of the Halys among the ancient Hittites. But whatever the origin, such 
shields of the pelta form were probably in actual use from Hellenistic times and were 
common in Roman days.’ One is represented at the base of a bust of Commodus, referring 


109. The hippocamp or sea horse is frequent in all forms 112. Jahrbuch, XX, pp. 147 ff. 
of Roman art and is as old as Mycenzan times. Dr. 113. Land of the Hittites, p. 223, pl. LXV; Handcock, 





Blegen has recently discovered at the Argive Hereum a 
Mycenean cylinder with a sea horse. The Hellenistic and 
Roman type (cf. Jahreshefte, XTX, 19109, p. 217, fig. 144) 
was probably established by the group of Scopas which 
was the inspiration of such reliefs of Nereids, Tritons, and 
hippocamps as that in Munich. In general, cf. Roscher, 
Lexikon, s. v. hippokamp, Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., 
$s. v. hippocampi; Gardner, Art of Greece, pl. XLIX. 

110. W. in front, 1.40 m., at back, 1.27 m., H. 0.68 m., 
T. 0.89 m. 

111. Cf. Espérandieu, Bas-Reliefs, I, pp. 269, 435, 439, 
442, 448; II, pp. 24, 305. In general for this type of shield 
cf. Reinach, Rép. de Rel., Ill, p. 84; Amelung, Die Sculpt- 
uren des Vaticanischen Mus., pl. 22, no. 34. 


Mesopotamian Archeology, p. 24, where eagles face away 
from one another. The prototype of the eagle sculptured 
at Antioch is one of the sea eagles (Haliaetus) of which the 
white-faced or cinereous eagle (Albicilla) is found all over 
the northern parts of the old world and as far south as 
Albania. Southeastern Europe and India furnish a 
smaller species (leucocoryphus). The artist’s design may 
have been brought from Rome. 

114. Crescent shields of this shape but without eagles’ 
heads are seen, for example, on the trophy frieze of the 
Propylon of the senate house at Miletus; Knackfuss, 
Das Rathaus Milets, pp. 82-84. 
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to the epithet, Amazonius,"® which was conferred on him. In Italian and French Renais- 
sance art the type has degenerated into an arbitrary decorative device.” 


A second example of the Amazon shield occurs on a broken slab (Fig. 84), found near 
the central passageway. To the right is an oval shield and to the left is the tail of one of 
the Tritons. In the fields half-way between the Byzantine church and the north gate I 
found a third example of the eagle-headed shield (Fig. 85) with scabbard and baldric at 
left. This slab’ was probably carried up there from the gateway of G. Julius Asper to be 
used in some later building. It is unlikely that there was near that spot a structure with 
designs similar to those on the triple gate. The measurements of the block would fit the 
left section of the frieze of the gate. 


Over the center of the east archway went the block (Fig. 86)"* which represents a 
Triton on either side of a trophy, consisting of a much damaged cuirass surmounted by a 
round, crested helmet. Each Triton, seen full front, touches the helmet with one hand and 
holds a rudder in the other. Anatomical features are clearly but crudely indicated, and the 
hair is thick and wavy. The original, oblique ends of the block are preserved. This in- 
dicates that the bodies of the Tritons were continued on the adjacent stones and that the 
reliefs were sculptured after the blocks were in place. 


A similar group (Fig. 88),"° which probably went over the middle arch, was found in 
front of the middle passageway. There are variations from the group in details such as the 
hair, the position of the rudders, the prominence and roundness of the breasts, and the 
arrangement of the fishy coils. 


A block (Fig. 89)'*° with original top and bottom and sides but with the egg and dart 
and astragal patterns much damaged represents a Zulu-like shield over a spear that points 
diagonally upward to left. There is also a round helmet with bushy crest and broad straps 
which hang from either side. This block was unearthed just in front of the second pier 
from the right, or east, so it probably belonged to the part of the frieze over, or nearly 
over, this pier. : 


Another block (Fig. 87)!" with original edges and with representations of armor was 
found in front of the third pier from the right, and probably had fallen from a position 
almost directly above. It represents at the left a cuirass covered with scales, and at the 
right a quiver of arrows, each slanting diagonally upward toward a point between them. 
The curving loose ends of the band which encircles the quiver help to fill the vacant space. 


The scale cuirass is identical with one on the arch of Orange, and the other weapons 
seem to be of Gallic origin. This is interesting, as we have said above, in view of the fact 


115. Cf. Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 374, pl. 118. W. 1.62 m., H. 0.67 m., T. 0.74 m. 








CXXI; Helbig’s catalogue, 1912, p. 527, fig. 26. 

116. Cf. Ernesto Begin, The Vatican, The Loggie of 
Raphael, p. 117; Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, p. 79. For the pelta and the eagle type of shield in 
Roman art, cf. Lippold, J. Arch. Inst., XXXVI, pp. 34 ff.; 
Miinchener Studien, pp. 498 f. As a decoration at sides of 
inscription on sarcophagi, cf. Lanckoronski, Stddte Pam- 
phyliens und Pisidiens, Il, pp. 73 ff. and references cited 
by Zingerle, Jahreshefte, XXI-XXII, 1924, pp. 242-245. 

117. W. 1.38 m., H. 0.66 m., T. 0.68 m. 


119. This slab (W. 1.93 m., H. 0.69 m., T. 0.89 m.) 
was visible above ground when we first visited Pisidian 
Antioch. I removed it to the local Lycée and with this as 
a clue later excavated on the spot where it lay and dis- 
covered the triple gateway. 

120. W. 1.45 m., H. 0.66 m., T. 0.84 m. 

121. W.1.43m., H. 0.69 m., T. 0.90 m.; H. of damaged 
egg and dart and astragal, 0.135 m.; H. of cuirass, 0.465 
m., W. at top, 0.43 m., 0.36 m. at bottom; L. of quiver, 
0.72 m., W. 0.125 m. 
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that Antioch was founded by the fifth Gallic legion, which undoubtedly brought into 
Antioch the Gallic influence. 


Of the frieze that went on the sides and rear of the triple gate many blocks were dug up. 
The decoration there (Figs. 90-97) and on the bases consisted only of conventionalized 
plant designs, which lack the life and beauty of the temple rinceaux. 


Of the cornice several large, imposing blocks (Figs. 98-101) were found. Besides the 
plant designs in the coffers, the palmettes on the consoles, and the palmette design on the 
raking cyma, these blocks portray waterspouts in the form of realistic lions’ heads with 
protruding tongues. Two of them seem to be lionesses, whereas a third head shows the 
mane of a lion. 

MISCELLANEOUS SCULPTURES AND FRAGMENTS 


For the sake of completeness it seems wise to include in the illustrations a few pieces of 
sculpture found in the town, a few miscellaneous fragments from the excavations, for which 
it is not necessary to give the measurements, and a photograph taken by Professor 
Callander of the fragments discovered by him and by Sir William Ramsay, which are now 
in Konia along with the Zeus of Menandros (Fig. 116)? in the style of the Zeus of Phidias. 
In the court of a group of houses in Muhtu Medresse and in one of the market places at 
Yalivadj are several altar-like stone bases with moldings at top and bottom.!** Because 
some of these are decorated with reliefs of gladiators, animals (Figs. 102-107), and weapons, 
I am inclined to believe that they come from ancient barracks or from the wooden amphi- 
theater which was used at Antioch™ for gladiatorial sports. One of the bases (Fig. 112)'™ 
with a relief of a bareheaded gladiator armed with cuirass, helmet, and shield fastened 
round his neck with a strap has an inscription giving his name as Erédavos.’* Another 
base (Fig. 111) has shield and spear on one side and animals on the other sides; another 
(Fig. 109) represents a cuirass; another (Fig. 113), a pair of greaves. Others show a bust 
of Hermes with caduceus (Fig. 110) and a bust of Helios or Mén with a star above his 
head (Fig. 108). Figs. 114 and 115 show two pilaster capitals with anathyrosis on the left 
but they are rough on the back. Each represents an enframed head of Medusa. In one 
case” there is an astragal above and a palmette pattern at the right. The head is flat on 
top, with wavy hair on either side; the face has a distressed look, caused by the wrinkled 
brow, the bunches of flesh over the nose and eyes, and the small, open mouth. In the other 
case™® the palmette and the egg and palmette patterns below the head are preserved. 
The head is oval instead of round, but it too has a distressed look. 


122. Cf. J. R. S., XIV, 1924, p. 30, pl. II, ga-c. Fig. [A]mphitheatrum ligne|ulm fecit. Venatione|s] cotidie omnis 





116 shows the statue before it was broken and when the 
pillar at the left was still preserved, with the draped 
Victory holding a palm branch in the left hand and an 
eagle standing above the Victory. This statue also is a 
good Roman adaptation of fifth century Greek style. It 
is not certain that Zeus is represented. It might be some 
Roman emperor in the guise of Zeus. I owe the photo- 
graph to Professor Callander. 

123. There are also two Ionic capitals, a Corinthian 
capital, and ancient pilaster capitals serving as bases for 
posts, in the court of the houses. 

124. Cf. the inscription found by Sterrett and again 
published by Ramsay in J. R. S., XIV, 1924, p. 178: 


gelneri|s et sparsiones dedi|t, et] gladiatorum paria [x|xxvi 
per dies octo. Cf. also the tale of Thekla, and Ramsay, 
Cities of St. Paul, 1908, p. 277. 

125. W.at top, 0.42 m., total H. 0.42 m., only 0.25 m. 
above ground; W. at gladiator, 0.332 m., T. 0.405 m. 

126. Not only a Christian but a well-known pagan 
name. Cf. J. R. S., XIV, 1924, p. 43, no. 27. In J. RK. S., 
II, 1912, p. 81. Calder wrongly takes this to be a com- 
plimentary bomos, or altar, dedicated to a soldier, described 
by the term, crépavos. 

127. W.0.31 m., H. 0.29 m., T. 0.31 m. 

128. W. 0.27 m., H. 0.26 m., T. 0.25 m.; W. of faces, 
0.09 m., H. 0.13 m. including the hair. 














FIG. 92 


Pisidian Antioch: Rinceaux from Pier and Parts of Frieze of Triple City Gate 











FIG. 94 





FIG. 95 
Pisidian Antioch: Rinceaux from Frieze of Triple City Gate 
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FIG. 97 


Pisidian Antioch: Rinceaux from Frieze of Triple City Gate 











FIG. 99 


Pisidian Antioch: Parts from Cornice of Triple City Gate 











FIG. 101 


Pisidian Antioch: Parts from Cornice of Triple City Gale 











Fic. 106 FIG. 107 


Pisidian Antioch: Bases with Reliefs of Animals 














Fic. 108—Helios Fic. 1og—Cuirass 





Fic. 112—Upper Part of Gladiator Fic. 113—Greaves 


Pisidian Antioch: Bases with Reliefs 








FIG. 115 


Pisidian Antioch: Heads of Medusa on Pilaster Capitals 














Fic. 116—Konia, Museum: Zeus of Fic. 117—Pisidian Antioch: Male 
Menandros from Pisidian Antioch Torso 





Fic. 118—Pisidian Antioch: Fragments of Statues 








Fic. 119—Pisidian Antioch: Relief of Fic. 120—Pisidian Antioch: Head 
Griffins of Dolphin from Fountain 





Fic. 121—FPisidian Antioch: Heads and Garlands 
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Pisidian Antioch: Head of Medusa 
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Head of Triton Fic. 124—Pisidian Antioch: Head in Relief 





Pisidian Antioch: Fragments of Statues 









Fic. 126—Konia, Museum: Side View of 
Portrait Head from Pisidian Antioch 





Fic. 128—Pisidian Antioch: Fragments of Heads 
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A block (Fig. 122)!*° of a poor quality of marble found in one of the houses at Yalivadj 
and brought to the Lycée also represents, on a medallion in relief, a head of Medusa. 
The serious oval face, surrounded by curly locks, has the flesh heavily massed over the 
eyes, and the eyelids sharply bunched over the eyeballs; the pupils, for which only the 
holes remain, were inserted. The whole relief is similar to that on the end of a Roman 
sarcophagus at Sizma.!*° 


From a Roman fountain just to the north of the city gate comes a large marble dolphin 
(Fig. 120)'** which decorated its front, or south, fagade. Only the head and part of the 
snout with a spray hole are preserved. 


Fig. 117 shows a nude male Roman torso of Polyclitan style which I found in one of the 
houses in Yalivadj, and Fig. 119 shows, built into a wall at Yalivadij, a relief with interesting 
winged griffins on either side of a bunch of grapes. 


In another wall of a field at Yalivadj is the relief reproduced in Fig. 121. In the middle 
is a bull’s head with fillets, symbolic of sacrifice, hanging at either side. Wreaths of fruits 
and leaves connected this bull’s head with others, of which one appears at the right. 
Above the loops are seen, at the left, a male head, perhaps of Helios, and, at the right, a 
female head with wavy hair. Fig. 123 shows a Triton’s head, which was found in two 
parts, and Fig. 124 shows an inferior head in relief. In the group of heads or parts of heads 
reproduced in Fig. 128, the two in the upper row at the left must originally have been 
important Roman portraits. Figs. 118 and 125 give parts of draped statues that were 
unearthed in the excavations on the Tiberia Platea. Fig. 127 shows in the upper right 
corner the east acroterium of the temple and several interesting heads or parts of heads 
found at Antioch in 1913. They are now in Konia. Especially unusual is the portrait male 
head in the middle row at the left; even the calcined right side (Fig. 126) is striking. It 
represents an elderly man with scanty hair on the top of his head and at his temples, and 
with a beard realistically indicated on cheeks and chin. The head was tilted up and 
attached to something by a ridge of stone preserved at the back of the neck. The chin and 
left cheek have been repaired in a most unusual manner, with bronze dowels. 


Next to this realistic portrait is a female portrait head with solemn mien, small, firm 
mouth, and rows of spiral curls, a Roman archaistic revival of archaic Greek art of the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. Below the male portrait is the top of a male head in 
Polyclitan style. In the middle of the bottom row is part of a female head with fruits and 
leaves in the hair, The last piece to the right in the bottom row is part of a plaque with a 
Medusa-like head in relief. The face is smiling, and the teeth show in the small open mouth. 
The head at the left in the upper row with its hair waved back on either side of the 
triangular forehead is again an excellent Roman adaptation of fifth century Greek style, 
as is also the head in the last row (second from left) with its peculiar holes drilled a quarter 
of an inch deep in the roughly sketched hair. 


129. W.0.74m., H. 0.43 m., T. 1.09 m. 131. H. 0.45 m., L. 0.30 m. 
130. A.J. A., XXXI, 1927, p. 47, fig. 34. 





AN ENIGMATIC VENETIAN PICTURE 
AT DETROIT 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


HE Detroit Institute of Arts has recently bought a very curious canvas (Fig. 1) 
which on its face, or, more accurately, as we shall see, on its back, purports to com- 
bine the work of Giorgione, Titian, and Sebastiano del Piombo—truly an impress- 
ive trio. The composition consists of three heads oddly discrepant in scale and 
psychologically unrelated. For years the canvas was stretched on a panel the 

recent removal of which revealed in old lettering behind the head of the woman in profile, 
FRA BASTIANO DEL PIOMBO, behind the head of the man, GIORZON, behind the 
head of the woman in white, TITIAN. Dr. W. R. Valentiner, in an interesting article," 
accepts the testimozy of the undoubtedly old inscriptions as giving a true account of the 
picture. It is to be regarded as a composite work painted in Giorgione’s bottega shortly 
before his death in 1510 by the master and his two best disciples. For this opinion he 
alleges besides the inscriptions no evidence save that of five old copies which show that the 
composition was fairly well known. So sensational a discovery calls for careful scrutiny. 
If Dr. Valentiner is right, we have at last the key to the problem as old as Vasari—the 
border line between Giorgione and his contemporary imitators—while if Dr. Valentiner 
is wrong, a serious confusion must be dispelled. 


In considering the matter, I shall give my own processes of trial and error. I feel it 
would be useful if critics generally, instead of presenting merely their well garnished con- 
clusions, would avow what is essential of their processes. For some years Mr. Berenson 
has been pursuing this course in a manner that I have found exceptionally instructive. 
I shall try to follow him in this case. 


Then, I first saw this picture some months ago through the courtesy of a prominent 
New York dealer. My first reaction was this: Giorgione was absolutely excluded on 
broadest grounds of feeling, style, and the presumptive date of the painting. No head 
could be as early as 1510. I felt, however, that two hands might be involved, that the two 
heads to the right could well be by Sebastiano, while the woman in white had every look 
of being a Titian, and a Titian surely no earlier than 1530. Accordingly, I framed the 
provisional hypothesis that Titian during his visit to Rome in 1546 might have obligingly 
painted in a figure on an unfinished canvas of his old friend Sebastiano, who was then 
within a year of his death and had long ago ceased painting. That seemed to account for 
the presence of a fairly late Titian on a Sebastiano which looked of about 1520. In 
retrospect, I take no great pride in the hypothesis, nor did I at the moment feel that I 
had the problem solved beyond the need of further study. 


1. Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, March, 1926. 
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Fic. 1—Detroit, Institute of Arts: “ The Appeal” 
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Such study of the photograph soon revealed the fact that the man with the hat was 
suspiciously the brother of Raphael’s Beazzano in the famous double portrait, with 
Navagero.” I also definitely recalled the head in profile in a picture attributed to Sebas- 
tiano the location of which I could not recall. The Titianesque woman was apparently 
derived from the woman in Titian’s Allegory of Avalos, in the Louvre,’ while her right 
arm and hand took unfunctionally the position that the left arm and hand of the man in 
the Allegory took functionally. Again, the inscriptions were odd. Giorzon was mongrel, 
the attempt of a non-Venetian to write the true dialectal form Zorzon. As for Fra Bas- 
tiano del Piombo, Sebastiano became keeper of the papal seal only in 1531. 


In short, with so much pointing on the front of the canvas to a pastiche and something 
on the back suggesting a deliberate mystification, the trial hypothesis began to totter. 


Another visit to the picture itself was completely disillusioning. As regarded the figure 
that I had hopefully taken for a Titian, it was clear that I had mistaken for fine painting 
the mere appearance thereof. It was the same kind of slip that I had made in the past in 
the case of some of the more flimsy Sargents. The “Titian,”’ though specious, was com- 
pletely flimsy and meaningless. For example, the furrows between the waves of the hair 
ran straight, disregarding the curve of the skull, there was no body anywhere under the 
clothing, no articulation of the arm and hand, the sleeve was flat, the light touches on the 
bodice were unstudied and casual, the originally hard edges of the white stuff had been 
adjusted by secondary smearing. I had been neatly taken in by a fairly clever but entirely 
superficial imitation of Titian’s style in the 1530’s. The trial hypothesis fell sadly out of 
sight. Everything had to be done over again. 


On restudy of the surface it was clear that only one hand, though attempting two styles, 
was in question. The foolish parallel strokes behind the arm of the “Titian” reappeared 
on the bodice of the “Sebastiano” and again in the quilting of the vest of the “Giorgione.”’ 
The edges of the whites in the three figures were identical. The stray locks of hair in the 
two women were of the same handwriting. The blender that stumped down the fur of the 
‘‘Giorgione” did the same service for the headband of the “Sebastiano” and for the hair 
of the ““Titian.”’ Moreover, the uniform slight irradiation behind all the heads, helping to 
detach a dark contour from a dark background, was a dodge that a Venetian of good period 
would have despised, but a trick quite common for about a half century after 1570 or so. 
A new hypothesis seemed clearly indicated. 


Let us imagine a scholarly amateur of about 1600, reasonably gifted himself with the 
brush and enamored of the Venetian school. He decides to exercise himself in the style 
of its three greatest masters. He is probably resident at Rome, for only at Rome would 
Sebastiano have seemed the peer of Giorgione and Titian. Wishing to come out with a 
picture at the end of his experiment, he modifies the composition of the so-called Lucrezia 
Romana, in the Casa Buonarotti, at Florence. This very popular composition passed at 
the time for a Giorgione. Its choice as a motive for a student wishing to unite Giorgione 
on one canvas with his two most famous pupils would have been entirely logical. Doubtless 
copies of this much copied trio were accessible at Rome. Our amateur’s next step would. 
have been to select heads that he believed to be by the three masters. The somewhat 


. Klassiker der Kunst, Raphael, p. 126. 3. Klassiker der Kunst, Titian, p. 59. 
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Raphaelesque feminine profile, which I vaguely recalled seeing elsewhere, would have 
reasonably served as his Sebastiano. The Titian was pretty surely from the Allegory of 
Avalos; this incidentally much copied picture does not appear in France till Louis XIV’s 
time. Our experimenter had seen a version of some sort, for he borrows the gesture of the 
man. It is not certain, but entirely likely, that he took his man from the Venetian copy 
after Raphael now in the Doria. This Venetian copy of a Raphael was probably at the 
time in the Aldobrandini Collection,‘ with a false designation of the sitters. It could 
easily have seemed a Giorgione to a connoisseur of about 1600. Naturally, this may not 
have been the precise process of compilation, but at least something similar must be 
assumed to account for the picture as we find it. Having completed his Venetian three- 
in-one, our compiler apparently decided to leave an honest record of his own ingenuity and 
labeled the three heads with the inscriptions as we still read them. Being a Venetianizing 
person, he lopped off the final vowel of Titiano, and managed to get one sibilant in true 
Venetian form in Giorzon. He would have been amazed indeed, and doubtless equally 
flattered, could he have foreseen that in recently discovered America his experimental 
handiwork would one day pass for that of Giorgione, Titian, and Sebastiano, while his 
labels would be promoted to the dignity of virtual signatures. 


This article, had I not engaged to follow my processes, would now be done. As it is, 
there remains a humilating confession—that I often make my study first and only then 
undertake its bibliography. No defence of a bad and time-wasting habit is proffered. 
But I protest that I am not uniquely convicted of sin. So far as I can see, my younger 
colleagues, who may follow a better order, rarely pursue bibliographical research much 
behind the calendar year. My own insignificant trouvailles of twenty years ago are being 
gradually revived as novelties, and, oddly enough, in magazines with which I had an 
editorial connection, such as Art in America and the Burlington Magazine. Here I make no 
complaint, for trouvailles, however slight, are doubtless required generation by generation, 
and if we all made our bibliography thoroughly, there might easily be too few to go around. 
This only explains how Dr. Tancred Borenius’s excellent page on our picture’ came to be 
read only after I had finished my autopsy. There naturally was Jearned much that should 
have been known earlier. The “Sebastiano” profile that I vaguely recalled exists in the 
Charles Newton-Robinson Collection at London. I may have seen a reproduction of it, 
though Dr. Borenius cites none, but my bad memory insists that the version I saw was 
in a French provincial gallery. Dr. Borenius cites five copies, complete or partial, of the 
Detroit picture, which suggests either that the compilation was popular and was multi- 
plied by its maker, or else that it soon began to deceive the connoisseur of the seventeenth 
century. So far, luck was with me. Dr. Borenius was obligingly playing my hand. 


Then a poser: Cavalcaselle, Morelli, Venturi, Berenson, Mindler, Schmidt-Degener, and 
Borenius had all studied the picture and decided that it was a Cariani. I seemed to be in 
a quite hopeless minority. I considered an argument for the defence. Though a pasticheur, 
Cariani is not likely to have combined on one canvas styles twenty years apart. Then 
Cariani, in the few pictures which are surely his, eliminating the ruck of attributions, was 
a competent executant, which the compiler of the Detroit picture manifestly was not. 


4. Lafenestre, Rome, Les Musées, p. 294. 5. Burlington Magazine, XXIII, 1913, p. 35. 
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So far I had prepared my defence, when it occurred to me to counter-attack instead and 
emphasize the unique and highly suspicious circumstance that seven eminent critics unite 
on Cariani when considering a rather nondescript Venetian picture. Plainly, if such 
unanimity were common, the militant house of connoisseurship would become a veritable 
dovecote. So, not in vanity of opinion, but merely to exemplify the value of going behind 
conclusions to the processes that suggest them, I mount the cross-examiner’s desk and 
ask: What does it mean when seven experts whose chance of differing is great inde- 
pendently agree on an attribution to Cariani? It means that, being in an identical critical 
dilemma, they find an identical mode of extrication. They are confronted with the work 
of a third-rate Venetian painter who was apparently influenced by both Giorgione and 
Titian. The character of the work is enigmatic and baffling. Being experts, they cannot 
afford to remain baffled. Their prestige, in some instances their daily bread, depends on 
providing attributions for pretty much everything that comes along. There happily exists 
a third-rate Venetian, who, after contact with Giorgione, becomes eclectic enough to have 
almost any enigmatic Venetian picture from 1515 to 1540 plausibly fathered upon him. 


The high road to attribution opens, and naturally the seven sages tread it as solidly as an 
infantry squad with one blank file. 











CHINESE ART 


By STELLA BLOCH 


WING to the stress laid upon certain phases of her culture, China would seem to 
have had a life troubled by inconsistency. The various contradictory episodes 
that occur in her history have been forged into a single chain, and the true sequence 
is lost. Our historians and students find China the most fruitful and attractive 
of Oriental civilizations, and that is because a few of her aberrant themes 

come very close to our own idealisms. Such moments in her history give us a sense of 
nearness and sympathy that would otherwise rarely enliven the attitude of an Occidental 
toward Oriental thought. On the basis of this contact, China has been popularized in 
Europe, while India remains comparatively unexploited. But living solely the life ex- 
pounded in ancient texts, China would have of all cultures the one most inaccessible to 
European research. 


Before the advent of Lao Tze China was single-minded, peopled by a race governed by 
one type of law without contradiction. The origin of her culture and its sustained tendency 
is ancestor worship. This form is the fountain of her sciences and activities, and it is the 
principle of her political architecture. The elaborate devotions to the dead are explicitly 
set down in the earliest texts as life’s first and chief responsibility. Every son enters upon 
his career in the knowledge that the living honor of his forefathers is his own most precious 
possession, and that only by reverence to the dead can his own honor be established. 
Duty to the dead involves both ritual ceremony and active obedience to all the rules of 
life as propounded by the elders. The living inherit the priceless wisdom of the dead, and 
the dead in return reap as tribute immortalization. 


The Chinese books of the law are concerned with conduct, and are more explicit than 
the written law of other Oriental civilizations. The very manner of performing the duties 
of life is considered, and these rules are the sole means to human perfection, to which 
accrues all heavenly and earthly bliss. Perfection is here discussed in terms of ethics, and 
immediately committed to practice. In this regime virtue and ethical conduct are one, and 
to be virtuous involves something more than a state of heart or mind or spirit. He who 
would achieve virtue here, must be well read in the vast literature of edicts governing 
human conduct; this means years of intense study of the sciences and laws; and this 
acquisition of knowledge is but the preliminary to golden action. Such is the difficult road 
to virtue. Physical courage in battle, acuteness in matters of statesmanship, respectable 
conduct at home, piety toward the forefathers, these are some of the means by which the 
Chinese citizen may achieve a high social status. Unlike the caste system in India, which 
keeps a man rooted to the stratum of his birth, the limits of his own ambition are the only 
restriction for a Chinese citizen. Here, indeed, is a point of contact with the modern world 
that has been generally overlooked; but the means to the achievement of the ambition 
are by no means the same. 
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Perfect government is considered the work of heaven, and every citizen strives for honor 
in the god-derived structure. The emperor is the summit of the political edifice, and not 
an isolated power. He is the mouthpiece of the state; his word is the consummation of 
a unanimous decree; and his wisdom lies in the interpretation and enaction of the ancient 
edicts. 


Upon this untroubled horizon three great figures arose, Confucius, Lao Tze, and, 
finally, Bodhidharma. Each of these proclaimed values never before perceived, two of 
them, values never before acceptable. Confucius codified and reénunciated the ancient 
law, adding new zest to its fulfilment; he represents the Chinese norm in all its purity. 
But the inception of Taoism, and the acceptance of Buddhism, are inexplicable departures 
in Chinese culture. To the European scholar their extravagant efflorescence has obscured 
the original motif of Chinese thought as a mass of cloud covers the sky. Though Taoism 
grew out of China, it was as foreign to her as Buddhism, and the nationalization of either 
was grotesque. In the hands of the community they suffered strange desecration; the wise 
words and legends of their gospel soon degenerated into substance for magic and witch- 
craft, extravagantly sponsored by a public temperamentally unfit to cope with the 
subtleties of mystic allusion. 


To the Chinese mind, so opposed to superearthly speculation, the language of mysticism 
reads like superstition, the metaphors of the inspired poet are the formule of an alchemist. 
The reaction to abstract conceptions resulted in a blind fetichism which was soon trans- 
formed into ritualistic magic—a toy in the hands of materialistic China. This deeply 
offended the true disciples of Lao Tze and the Buddha, who, following in the path of their 
masters, dissociated themselves from the social mechanism, and devoted their lives to 
self-purification. 


The words of Lao Tze are like the utterances of Christ; like Christ, Lao Tze discusses 
the spiritual problems of the individual, and declares that heaven is to be found by inward 
thought and not by worldly achievement. The Buddha reaches practically the same 
doctrine, and lays great stress on asceticism. Under the influence of these parallel gospels 
a movement directly rebellious to all Chinese law started and gained momentum. Instead 
of taking up their rightful responsibilities toward the state, the inspired mystics isolated 
themselves, and in solitude developed a philosophy and art of their own. The dragon 
paintings are the impassioned notes of a visionary, the paintings of mountains and mist, 
the comments of a philosopher, and the ancestral portraits, less emotional in content, the 
observations of a realist. These are the work of the mystics; sometimes professed artists, 
oftener poetical but untrained amateurs. It is easier for us to understand this art which, 
like our own, is the creation and resource of a human mind working alone, than it is for us 
to comprehend the characteristic thought of a race governed by the inscrutable laws of a 
science. Thus the culture initiated by Lao Tze has been popularized, and Europe rec- 
ognizes it as the essential theme of medieval Chinese thought and art. But is it not very 
apparent that the inspired Lao Tze was an individual genius detached from his environ- 
ment, a universalist freed from the limitations of nationality and time? His word was a 
call to the individual, and this call reached the hearts of all those too weakly constituted 
for the soldiery, statesmanship, or the duties of social life. It is the work of these disciples 
that reaches out to claim a kinship with other traditions of its kind on this earth; it is this 
brother of Christianity that we have accepted as the true China. 
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Art, mysticism, and poetry call for a man’s fanatical devotion, and yield only to certain 
of his moods. By self-stimulation the artist achieves a sense of ecstasy, and thus seeks 
flight into the infinite. How differently the citizen conducts himself in this life—learning 
and practicing diligently the various rituals that punctuate the day—his duties toward 
the state, the elaborate ethics of social life, and the sacred care of his own home. Never 
for a moment has he the time to meditate on abstract matters or the problems of one 
human soul. For him, all philosophy and conjecture revolve about explicit matters; his 
spiritual destiny is preordained and inherent in the prescribed activities of daily life. 
In serving the forefathers (past) he achieves religion; in serving the state (present) he 
achieves government; in serving his family (future) he achieves everlasting honor. Thus 
a good man’s life takes on all the aspects of immortality; and while the artist consumes 
himself at the altar of a vision, the honorable citizen lives in eternity. 


The “art” of the community in China, as opposed to the art of the individual, had a 
definite practical purpose. Sculpture existed for the identification of tombstones, for the 
amenity rather than the ornamentation of altars, and was naturally limited to the exposi- 
tion of definite subject matter. The bronze vases of ancient times were used for libations 
at rituals and were identified by auspicious symbols. Almost all the graphic and decorative 
arts were and remained a part of the ritual of ancestor worship. The tomb engravings were 
a tribute to the dead, portraying scenes of earthly activity as they might have occurred 
in the man’s life. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to use the word “art” in this connection, even as one 
might use it in speaking of Indian temple reliefs, for in the latter the devoutness of the 
craftsman so entered into the stone that it exudes a more familiar beauty. The Chinese 
libation cups, jades, and stone engravings are too completely dedicated to their purpose 
to have “beauty.” All zsthetic qualities seen in these authentic forms of Chinese art 
subsist in the eye of the beholder, and were certainly not in the heart of the artisan. The 
bronzes are rather repulsive in their severity, and even the most slender and symmetrical 
scarcely emanate the grace that a first glance suggests; even these are too coldly and 
solidly fashioned, and like the rest stand as monuments to some ancient custom, rather 
than as works of art. The early Chinese bronzes are more baffling than the art productions 
of any other race; no human tendency is revealed in their magnificent contours, nor have 
they the animal warmth and aivelé of other primitive art; they are as stark, ineloquent, 
and superb as an alien deity. 


We may now approach a more vivid and living example of Chinese thought. The 
theater of China, preserved in its pristine form throughout the centuries, clearly manifests 
the trend of her culture. The stage is like an imaginary law court in which all character- 
istic problems and their solutions are presented for the edification of the community. 
Every play is a statement or exposition of correct conduct. In a thousand different ways 
it is proved that virtue conquers and that evil and misery are inseparable; and virtue is 
something more than emotion or benevolence, it is argued concretely like the moves in a 
game of chess, and with all the technicalities attendant on the playing of a game. So the 
hero invariably behaves in the ideal manner—performing the duties of life with expertness 
and grace. He encounters the problems presented in the play, and, one after another, 
disposes of them, unhesitating in his knowledge of correct behavior and unhesitating in 
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his courage and wit. In the end he is made a general, or he marries the lovely maiden, or 
amasses huge wealth. This is by no means the traditional “happy ending,” it has the 
profundity of being the inevitable ending, and is but one declaration of the everlasting 
truth that evil is punished and that virtue is rewarded in heaven and on earth. And the 
discussion centers always around the earthly bliss of the virtuous. Here, again, the 
materialism of the Chinese temperament is apparent—never a halo round the hero’s 
head, but a crown of priceless jewels. Lovely maidens are clothed in glittering, elaborate 
robes, and their demeanor is not simple and modest, but suave and gracious, as befits a 
princess. The stories relate the trials and anxieties of virtuous people who are for the 
time at the mercy of adverse circumstances or subject to the machinations of some evil- 
doer. Let it not be thought that this simplicity of plan and action mask an allegory; 
nothing could be further from the truth. The play is a spectacle of life exactly as it should 
be dealt with; not that it teaches a moral lesson, for the audience is educated and civilized, 
but it unfolds an ideal existence in the accessible and comprehensible terms of an approved 
ethics. 


Here, then, it is by means of an explicit code that the sublime is achieved. Never was 
there a more materialistic civilization than that of China, nor one more knowing in the 
science of life. Having the imagination to conceive heaven in concrete terms, she carries 
the power to fulfilment; and the social and political perfection thus achieved is mirrored 
in the angelic virtue of the individual. 








REVIEWS 


ANCIENT Furniture. A History oF GREEK, ETRUSCAN, 
AND ROMAN FurRNITURE. By Gisela M. A. Richter, with 
an Appendix by Albert W. Barker. xxxviii, 101 pp.; 
364 figs. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1926. $35.00. 


Little or no Greek furniture, except for a few pieces 
found in the Crimea and Egypt, has been preserved, owing 
to the fact that wood could not resist the dampness of the 
Greek climate. We have important remains of ancient 
sculpture, architecture, thousands of vases, bronzes, im- 
plements, and utensils, and we know the plans of the 
private houses of the Greeks as well as of their public 
buildings. We can get an idea of the furniture of such 
houses and buildings by studying frequent references in 
Greek and Latin literature, but more especially by gather- 
ing together the countless scenes of Greek life which we 
find on vases and marble reliefs, and in bronze and terra 
cotta statuettes. Here the record has been kept, and 
since such monuments are generally datable the develop- 
ment of the different styles of furniture represented on 
them can easily be traced. Miss Richter has found it a 
fascinating occupation to pursue these furniture types 
through the history of Greek art, to understand their 
derivation and development. The same Greek self- 
restraint and love of beauty are found in furniture as in 
sculpture and architecture and vase painting. There are 
only a few types of furniture, and these are developed and 
perfected rather than new designs invented. But there is 
no monotony, for there is infinite variety within the few 
forms. Greek furniture at its best, like Greek sculpture 
and architecture and vase painting, shows perfection of 
form, so that artistically great pleasure is derived from the 
real beauty which Greek furniture shows. Historically the 
subject is important, and archzologically it is helpful to 
understand the construction of objects of such frequent 
occurrence on ancient monuments, since a knowledge of 
this subject often enables us to date monuments or to 
decide whether they are genuine or false. I notice only 
one source of ancient information which Miss Richter 
has neglected (though a few references to inscriptions do 
occur), namely, the many important inscriptions which 
throw light on ancient furniture. We have lists of the 
furniture stored in important buildings. We have a list 
of the confiscated furniture of Alcibiades (Michel, Recueil, 
568). We get sometimes from inscriptions the price of 
furniture. We learn that the wood-making industry was 
in the deme of Kollytos where the couch makers, sawyers, 
and joiners practiced their trade. 


Even the maker of modern furniture can obtain valuable 
ideas from the study of ancient furniture, as set forth by 
Miss Richter. A few pieces of Roman furniture un- 
earthed at Pompeii have been copied or adapted, but now 
the illustrations of Greek furniture are mace available. 
Between Greek furniture and English furniture at its best, 
especially in the simplified forms evolved by the American 
colonists during the eighteenth century, there is a close 
kinship. There is the same simplicity of form in both, the 


same good proportion and good line; even in technique 
Greek and early American furniture are allied. To show 
this Miss Richter has introduced illustrations of chairs 
made in America in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, Windsor, Sheraton, Empire, and other 
chairs in the Metropolitan Museum. It is well to revert to 
Greek ideals in this day when bolshevism and elaborate- 
ness and fussy decorations are prone to influence certain 
modern craftsmen of furniture. Miss Richter aptly quotes 
from Plotinus, On Beauty: 


“What is it that impresses you when you look at some- 
thing, attracts you, captivates you, and fills you with joy? 

“We are all agreed, I may say, that it is the interre- 
lation of parts toward one another and toward the whole, 
with the added element of beauty in colour, which con- 
stitutes beauty as perceived by the eye; in other words, 
that beauty in visible things as in everything else consists 
of symmetry and proportion. In fact nothing simple and 
devoid of parts can be beautiful, only a composite.” 


In ancient days craftsmen were held in high regard and 
a carpenter was an artist, sought after for the pleasure that 
he could give (Homer, Odyssey, XVII, 382 ff.). Even the 
temperate Cicero paid more than $50,000 for a single 
citron table (Pliny, Natural History, XIII, 91 ff.). Oh 
that the modern craftsmen would apply to our production 
the high standard of beauty which the Greek had and so 
improve our own home furnishings! Here in Miss Richter’s 
book is an artistic education of a high order. 


Miss Richter’s book is printed in a most luxurious and 
expensive style on thick, good paper in beautiful large type 
and with many excellent illustrations. The same accurate, 
scholarly, sane, skilful, thorough, detailed but interesting 
treatment is shown by Miss Richter in this book, as in her 
numerous other books and catalogues. She speaks with 
authority and knowledge, based on all the evidence, both 
literary and archeological. She discusses first the throne. 
There are four types, those with animal feet, those with 
rectangular legs, those with turned legs, those with solid 
sides without feet. Then she passes on to stools, those 
without backs, those which fold, and the rectangular 
stool. Some ten pages are devoted to the chair with a 
back, and some twenty pages to the couches with animal 
or rectangular or turned legs. Then follow chapters on 
the footstool, the table, and the chest. The Greeks had 
no stoves, writing tables, or desks, no washstands, chests 
of drawers, no sideboards, no wall mirrors, no wardrobes, 
no upholstered furniture, no rugs such as we have. I do 
not know what evidence there is even for brilliantly colored 
rugs, as mentioned by Miss Richter (p. 1), which were 
certainly not for use on the floor. To make her treatment 
of Greek furniture complete Miss Richter has included 
Etruscan and Roman furniture under the same headings, 
and this was correct, as Etruscan furniture for a time ran 
parallel with the Greek, and the Romans were the trans- 
mitters of the Greek styles, though not in such pure, 
simple, and beautiful forms. Even in the Hellenistic 
period excessive ornamentation was avoided, at a time 
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when beauty of line was sacrificed to an elaboration of 
detail. But Rome added an overlay of ornament. The 
Romans had practically the same few pieces of furniture 
but they added the cupboard, a rectangular case mounted 
on feet and provided with shelves and doors working on 
hinges (p. 144), because Roman garments were more 
cumbersome and were not so easily folded and put away 
in chests. Miss Richter seems to think that the Romans 
first developed the sofa by adding a back to the couch 
(p. 145) but I doubt if even the sofa is a Roman original 
contribution (cf., for example, Baumeister, Denkmdler des 
klassichen Altertums, Fig. 2042A). 


The appendix by Dr. Barker consists of scale drawings 
of the essential elements of typical articles of Greek 
furniture and the manner of assembling them and joining 
them. Glue was often used and wooden dowels and 
tenons were regularly employed, and occasionally metal. 
Nails were avoided, as by the best of our modern cabinet- 
makers. The imperial Roman period indulged in elaborate 
plating with metal. The earlier Empire furniture makers 
attained grandiosity but the later ones achieved even 
grotesqueness. 


In such a scholarly book there is little to criticize. I 
may be pardoned for doubting (p. 7) that Sappho refers 
in her famous ode to the Aphrodite of Kanakos (an im- 
possible spelling of Kanachos) and for calling attention 
to the fact that Felix (p. 144) is not the name of the boy 
who made a hole in the bank in his eagerness to get at its 
contents. Felix is a word of good luck occurring often 
also on lamps, and the hole is modern. The pig repre- 
sented on the bank is likewise a symbol of good luck 
(cf. American Journal of Archeology, xxviii, 1924, pp. 
239-240, not cited by Miss Richter). 


Miss Richter is undecided (p. 39 ff.) about the question 
whether the stools called okladiai were collapsible. She 
might have cited the scholium to Aristophanes’ Knights, 
1384 (repeated by Suidas), where it is definitely stated 
that the okladias stool could be folded; later specimens 
found at Herculaneum do actually fold. On p. 55, to the 
references for cords as stretched across the bed frame, add 
Thucydides, ITV, 48, 3. The Greek word sparta as well as 
tonos was used. For metal bedsteads compare Thucydides, 
III, 68, 3. Possibly the long slices (p. 80) on the scene of 
Herakles and Athena on the amphora in Munich are strips 
of unleavened bread such as one sees in the Orient to-day 
and not slices of meat. The Greek specialist will wish 
that there had been a more detailed study of the numerous 
words in literature and inscriptions for the many varieties 
of pieces of Greek furniture. 


There are a few misprints, such as Ermann for Erman 
(p. r10). The book is a model treatise and will interest the 
scholar as well as the layman. 

David M. Robinson 


Tae Soctat AND Economic History OF THE ROMAN 
EmprreE. By M. Rostovizeff. xxv, 695 pp. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. $15.00, 


I have never read a book which showed greater erudition, 
more originality, and better classical scholarship. It is an 
epoch-making, brilliant masterpiece, and it can safely be 
said that no more important book in the field of Roman 


studies has appeared since the works of Mommsen. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff says (p. 550) that “investigations in 
Britain have not in the past usually attained the same 
degree of accuracy and thoroughness nor have they been 
carried on in the same systematic manner as in Germany.”’ 
We can feel proud that a professor in an American uni- 
versity has produced a book which will rank with the best 
in Germany. He has read a tremendous number of 
articles, reports of excavations, and books, as is evidenced 
by the detailed notes and bibliography which cover one 
hundred and forty-three pages in smali print. All the 
important literature is cited, whether it be in Russian and 
the less read languages or in the European tongues, 
whether it be in the form of books or articles or out-of-the- 
way programs or inaccessible journals. Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff uses all fields of art and archeology to interpret 
ancient history in a more thorough way than any previous 
scholar has done, and he possesses a unique combination of 
Oriental literature with that which is known to Western 
scholars. It perhaps seems unfair to add anything to such 
detailed bibliography but I miss some well-known books 
and articles as, for example, on p. 98 Miss Swindler’s 
article on Venus Pompeiana in the American Journal of 
Archeology, XXVII, 1923, pp. 302-313, on p. 499 Sihler’s 
article on Augustus Princeps in Studies in Honor of Basil 
L. Gildersleeve, pp. 77-86, Miss Taylor’s article on Augustus 
in Classical Review, XXXII, 1918, pp. 158 f.; on p. 525, 
Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Scotland, 1911; Schulten, 
Tartessus (Hamburg, 1922); my article on Inscriptions of 
Cyrene in the American Journal of Archeology, XVII, 
1913, Pp. 157-200; Malten’s book, Kyrene, and recent 
articles on the Italian excavations at Cyrene. But it is 
always possible to add to a bibliography and I shall refrain 
from citing further literature. Students will be saved 
much labor and time in looking up bibliography on a 
subject in Roman archeology or Roman art by a use of 
Rostovtzeff’s notes, and if a student cannot find a subject 
for research or a dissertation, this stimulating book suggests 
scores of new subjects for investigation. 


The volume deals more with social than economic 
history. There are many fields of study in agriculture, 
industry, and finance which are not discussed in detail. 
But as an interpretation of ancient social phenomena and 
of the life and habits of the Romans under the Empire, 
the book is an archwological treatise. Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff bases most of his statements on archeological and 
literary sources. In the sixty plates so well reproduced 
of coins, vases, wall paintings, mosaics, terra cottas, 
lamps, bronzes, statues, and reliefs, there is much new 
material or material taken from uncatalogued museums 
or from books or articles which are not in most university 
libraries. The bringing together of these illustrations of 
ancient Roman social and economic life was a great task 
in itself, but the detailed and often original interpretations 
are especially valuable to the study of Roman art. It is 
this aspect of the book which will appeal to the readers of 
The Art Bulletin and which properly brings the book 
within the realm of art as well as of archeology. The 
reproductions are excellent and one quickly gets a notion 
of ancient life at the farm or villa or estate, or at the port. 
All students of the history of industrial art also will find 
abundant art material here. Some scholars may not agree 
with all the brilliant new interpretations given by Professor 
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Rostovtzeff of the Roman mosaics and mural decorations. 
At best they can give only general! outlines and must not 
be interpreted as realistic representations of the details of 
houses and villas in Rome, especially when the mosaics 
are those of country houses in Africa. 

All through the book there is a tendency to interpret con- 
ditions in Rome with parallels from Asia Minor and Egypt, 
but the art and life of Asia Minor and of Egypt, much as 
they influenced Rome, were very different. Un-Roman 
Egypt was not typical even of the ancient Near East. 
Cuneiform tablets of the Seleucid period and late Jewish 
writings would yield equally important material. 

Nor do I believe that students of history will all accept 
the idea of urbanization which runs through the book, 
and to which is attributed the fall of Rome. Professor 
Rostovtzeff rejects, perhaps too quickly, the political, 
economic, and biological solutions which have been put 
forward by prominent scholars. Neither contamination 
by an admixture of foreign blood nor Christianity are the 
cause but urbanization according to Professor Rostovtzeff. 
He thinks that the Roman emperors sought to remove the 
hostility between city and country by promoting urbani- 
zation and by supporting the peasants in the country and 
the workmen in the cities. The city bourgeoisie steadily 
increased in numbers and in social and political import- 
ance. “The urbanization of the Empire was at once the 
chief factor in this process and its plainest manifestation. 
The result was an unprecedentedly rapid and striking 
development of commerce, industry, and agriculture; and 
the constant growth of the capital accumulated in the 
cities gave a fresh impetus to the brilliant efflorescence of 
city life throughout the Empire. This city-capitalism, 
however, gradually degenerated.” There was a bitter 
antagonism between the wealthy bourgeoisie of the city 
and the oppressed peasants which led to anarchy in the 
third century A. D. The bourgeoisie and the upper classes 
of society were destroyed, and there arose a new form of 
government, the Oriental despotism of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, based on the army, on a strong bureaucracy, 
and on the mass of the peasants. Such is Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff’s interesting theory, but does it not fail to take 
account of Rome’s militaristic policy and of many other 
factors? 


While the theories running through the book may not 
be acceptable to all scholars, the detailed interpretations 
are most illuminating and generally correct. But some- 
times even here there is room for doubt. It may be pressing 
matters to think that the relief of a boat (p. 246) symbolizes 
the last voyage of the deceased. It may only mean that 
the deceased was a ship merchant or captain as is definitely 
stated in the inscription on a relief in Constantinople, from 
Sinope, which represents two ships (cf. my remarks in the 
American Journal of Philology, XXVII, p. 448; XLIII, 
p. 71; also B. C. H. XLIV, 1920, p. 355 and Rostovtzeff’s 
references on p. 536, note 30). 

The book is well printed with good type and excellent 
reproductions, though purists of style in America will 
object to the very frequent use of a cornucopie instead 
of @ cornucopia and to the spelling Kerck for Kertch. 
It is a great book and we congratulate Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff on this heroic enterprise and all he has accom- 
plished for the furtherance and the extension of the study 


of the ancient world, which, as he says (p. 522), gave 
relatively much more money for public monuments and 
public purposes than even modern Americans. 


David M. Robinson 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. Volume 
V. 126 pp.; 66 pls. Rome, American Academy, 1925. 


A melancholy significance attaches to this volume. It 
is dedicated to the memory of the late C. Densmore Curtis, 
whose untimely death will always be deeply deplored by 
all who knew him, either personally or by reputation, and 
contains his last completed work, the publication of the 
Barberini Tomb. Like everything from his pen, this 
article is marked by most careful scholarship, and meticu- 
lous thoroughness and accuracy. It rightly has the place 
of honor in the volume (pp. 9-52, pls. 1-43). A brief 
introduction, giving what is known of the history of the 
discovery of the tomb at Praeneste, and its excavation in 
1855, and the location of the contents prior to their pur- 
chase by the Italian Government, precedes the catalogue 
of the objects, which, of course, forms the bulk of the 
article. The whole is followed by an index. It is interest- 
ing to learn that this important tomb group was offered to, 
and declined by, the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
prior to its acquisition by Italy. It belongs in the seventh 
century B. C., and includes objects in gold, silver, ivory, 
and bronze. In all, ninety-six items are listed, of which 
twelve are in gold, two are silver vases covered with gold, 
seven are of silver, fifty of ivory, and the remainder of 
bronze. Each object, or group of objects under one num- 
ber, is thoroughly and competently described and illus- 
trated; a bibliography is given; and, as in the case of his 
catalogue of the Bernardini Tomb (Mem. Am. Acad. in 
Rome, vol. III, 1919), this work of Curtis must be regarded 
as the definitive and final publication of this tomb. In 
reading his admirable presentation of such important 
archeological material, one can only feel regret that 
Curtis was not spared to give to the world a similar pub- 
lication of the Regulini-Galassi tomb group from Cere, 
now in the Vatican, and of these three tombs, which are 
usually grouped together, much the most interesting and 
important. It is to be hoped that he had brought together 
sufficient material on this subject to have it published by 
his literary executor. As one lays the article aside, the 
feeling is borne in on one that 1925, with the tragic and 
untimely deaths of such outstanding men as Hoppin, 
Seager, Curtis, Carroll, and Marquand was a fatal year 
for archeology, depriving the profession of leaders whom 
it ill could lose. 

The second article is the work of two of the students of 
the Academy, Dr. Homer F. Rebert, Classical Fellow, 
and Mr. Henri Marceau, Fellow in Architecture. Such 
articles as this show the foresight of those who amalga- 
mated the Schools of Fine Arts and Classical Studies. It 
deals with the Temple of Concord in the Forum (pp. 
53-77, pls. 44-57) and is divided into two parts, the first, 
by Dr. Rebert, being an analysis of the remains, and the 
second, by Mr. Marceau, being a treatise on Roman 
methods of working and handling stones, as exemplified 
by this temple. Mr. Marceau also made four drawings to 
illustrate Dr. Rebert’s part, and, of course, drew the illus- 
trative sketches for his own section of the work. The 
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remains familiar to every visitor to Rome are those of the 
third temple of Concord to be built on this site, which was 
begun in 7 B. C., and dedicated in 10 A. D. Of the earliest 
temple, built, according to tradition, in 366 B. C., no part 
is left in situ; but it is believed that the materials were 
broken up and formed the cement for the concrete of the 
podium for the second temple, which was erected about 
121 B. C., and was the scene of the trial of Catiline, and of 
Cicero’s fourth oration against him. It was therefore a 
very important building in the late Republican period. 
Of this temple there are extant remains of the podium, 
which apparently embodies the earliest known use of con- 
crete by the Romans. The dimensions of this building, 
except for the width of the cella, can be approximately 
determined, and Dr. Rebert, through a clever combination 
of literary and archeological evidence, shifts the northern 
side of the second temple to a point south of that suggested 
by Bunsen. 


The third and extant temple was also an important 
building. It was a sort of museum for highly prized Greek 
works of art, and the Senate frequently met there. It was 
there, in fact, that the death of Sejanus was decreed. It was 
also the regular meeting place for the Arval Brothers, and 
is frequently referred to in inscriptions. A careful analysis 
is given of existing remains, and the character of the con- 
crete employed is exhaustively discussed. A restoration, 
based on these remains, ends this part of the article. 


Mr. Marceau’s section is highly technical, and shows a 
very profound study of the cuttings on the stones, which 
prove that they were lifted into place either by ropes, 
lifting tongs, or the lewis. All evidence of dowels, cramps, 
pry-holes, etc., is gathered and illustrated by drawings. 
This short work, as is to be expected, shows the influence 
especially of the researches of such men as Stevens and 
Dinsmoor. 


In the third article (pp. 79-102) Professor Tenney Frank 
writes on “The First and Second Temples of Castor at 
Rome.” Nine drawings illustrate this paper, of which five 
are by Mr. Stevens, Director of the Academy, while Mr. 
Marceau contributes three, and Mr. Deam, Fellow in 
Architecture, one. The first of these temples was dedicated 
in 484 B. C., as the result of a vow made after the Battle of 
Lake Regillus. It was used in early Republican days for 
sessions of the Senate. The second temple was built in 
117 B. C., on the site of the first, which was falling to 
pieces. This temple was carelessly built, and was repaired 
by Verres during his praetorship: Cicero in his first Ver- 
rine oration implies that no repairs were necessary; but 
the archeological evidence disproves this, showing that the 
repairs were very thorough. The extant temple was 
erected in 7 A. D., and was a rebuilding of the second. 
Much is left, however, of the two earlier edifices, and with 
the archzological evidence thus afforded, Professor Frank 
attempts restorations of them, with an acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to previous studies, particularly those 
of Van Buren. Aided by Mr. Stevens’s extremely beautiful 
drawings and plans, he has produced an article revealing 
the insight and accuracy of observation and deduction that 
we have learned to expect from him. Like all his work, it 
may provoke discussion; but in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, it is a real contribution to the archeology of the 
Roman Republic. 


Professor Van Buren contributes in the next article, 
under the title “Further Studies in Pompeiian Arche- 
ology” (pp. 103-113, pls. 58-60), a noteworthy paper, in 
which certain views previously held are shown to be 
subject to revision and correction. This applies to the 
bust of Jupiter from the Capitolium, which he now con- 
siders probably Hellenistic, of the Alexandrian school. 
The discovery of more fragments of the inscription of the 
Forum pavement is noted. With the aid of detail photo- 
graphs the form of the original Porta Marina is discussed, 
showing that the later gate incorporated features already 
existing in the earlier. In this connection, Dr. Van Buren 
establishes the erroneousness of Sogliano’s theory that 
there was no earlier gate at the site of the Porta d’Ercolano, 
by showing that originally there was a gate a little further 
to the west that served the same purposes as the present 
one. An analysis such as this shows the method employed 
by Dr. Van Buren in the rest of his article, which is devoted 
to “The Apse Arch of the Offices of the Duoviri,” “The 
Four Small Niches in the Chalcidicum of the Building of 
Eumachia,” ‘‘Marks of the Sullan Bombardment,” 
“Parallels to Varro’s Aviary,” and “Orientation.” 
Suffice it to say that they reveal Dr. Van Buren’s orderly 
and painstaking scholarship, which has made him one of 
the foremost authorities on Pompeii. It is to be hoped 
that he will soon assemble his material, and give his 
results to the scholarly world in book form. 


This volume ends with a short paper by Dr. Esther 
Boise Van Deman on “The Sacra Via of Nero” (pp. 
115-126, pls. 61-66). The drawings accompanying this 
article are by Mr. A. G. Clay, Visiting Fellow in Archi- 
tecture (a son of the late Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale 
University), who also contributes a couple of pages of 
notes on the reconstruction. This study of Miss Van 
Deman’s is an elaboration of an article on the Neronian 
Sacra Via, which she published in the American Journal of 
Archeology for 1923. She shows here the same persistent 
and persevering zeal and painstaking accuracy and insight 
which the mention of her name at once suggests to the 
minds of those who know her work, while the drawings 
and plans of Mr. Clay are a joy to the eye. 


To sum up, this volume of the Memoirs is a splendid 
testimonial to the importance and high quality of the work 
being done by the American Academy in Rome. The re- 
searches of Curtis had established him before his untimely 
end as the foremost authority in the world on ancient 
jewelry: Dr. Van Buren’s studies of Pompeii mark him 
as one of the leaders in that field: the excellence of Miss 
Van Deman’s work is proverbial: and anything from the 
pen of Tenney Frank is thought-provoking and suggestive. 
But more encouraging even than the work of such veterans, 
in production if not in years, is the splendid paper by Dr. 
Rebert and Mr. Marceau, two students. It shows that 
the torch is being carried on by able hands, and that the 
industry of the faculty of the Academy is bearing fruit. 
This volume proves that our Academy in Rome is filling a 
very real and much needed place in American academic 
and artistic life: it is making American creative art and 
scholarly research respected in Europe; and it deserves 


the hearty support of every university and art school in 
this country. 


Stephen B. Luce 





